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Massachusetts Ministers’ Meeting 


The closing meeting of the Boston 
ministers was not the last get-together of 
the season. Sixty-two Universalist minis- 
ters got together around the festal board 
at Waltham Wednesday noon, May 18, 
had luncheon together, and listened to 
addresses by Rev. Garfield Morgan of 
Lynn, Rev. Dwight Bradley of Newton, 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, and Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, D. D., of Lynn. 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., was the 
versatile and effective presiding officer. 

The meeting was arranged with some 
hesitation, because the Massachusetts 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Asso- 
ciation was holding an all day session, 
and the women had been very anxious to 
secure a large attendance of ministers. 
The luncheon lasted from 12.30 until 4, 
and so only a few attended the afternoon 
session of the ladies, but there was a far 
larger number of ministers at the morning 
session than for several years. 

The Alcazar Restaurant prepared for 
thirty ministers and had over double that 
number. Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, and Rev. Ernest H. Car- 
ritt formed a flying squadron of emergency 
waiters and carried and set tables, ar- 
ranged chairs, and helped wait on table 
for the luncheon. 

In opening the program, Dr. Huntley 
described the meeting as one where minis- 
ters came together for their own intellectual 
and spiritual culture. He declared that 
the need for preaching is stronger to-day 
than it was a hundred years ago, and that 
there are opportunities in the ministry for 
men of vim, vigor and vitality. 

Rev. Garfield Morgan, who is an Eng- 
lishman by birth, pastor of one of the 
Congregational churches of Lynn, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the fellowship 
and said that he hoped. that the day was 
prophetic of ‘‘the day when we shall all 
be one and there shall be no line of divi- 
sion between the Universalists, Congrega- 
tionalists and other free churches.”’ 

Dr. Morgan spoke upon the importance 
of the sermon in the service of worship. 
He said in part: 

“People always will be hungry for that 
kind of uplift and inspiration that goes 
under the name of preaching. I have 
been asked to speak on ‘Modern Preach- 
ing for a Modern Day.’ In one sense, 
there is no such thing as distinctively 
modern preaching for a modern day. 
When we come before our people we come 
to folks who have great fundamental 
needs that never change. We ought to 
reflect on these fundamental needs when 
we are tempted to preach on temporal 
things. A sermon ought to have some- 
thing to say about life as the men and the 
women in the pews have to live it. When 
life tumbles in, men need faith in God, a 
conscience that is clean, and a hope that 
is strong. 


“Never take the time of a sermon tq 
tell men and women before you that ther¢|| 
is no deep meaning to human existence?! 


in 


that they are simply froth on the surface} 
of a rushing stream, or that life has n¢| 


My 


enduring value. In preaching, we ought te | 
assume that the men before us have grea 
capacities.” 


Mr. Bradley discussed the service a 
worship “From Prelude to Postlude.'| 


Introducing him, Dr. Huntley said: ‘““Ther} 


is something vastly important that pre} 
cedes the prelude. That is the minister 


last ten minutes before he enters t 


pulpit.” | 

Mr. Bradley said in part: “I agree wi | 
Garfield Morgan in what he says aboul 
the centrality of the sermon from th | 
standpoint of the minister. 


I do naj, 


believe that from the standpoint of th HW 


congregation the sermon is necessarill 


central. I think the minister should fal 


to get the people to feel that the sermon | q 


one element, and simply one element, ‘| iy 


the entire service. 
Sullivan that the pastoral prayer is tl] 
climax of the service, but I do think thi 4 
it is exceedingly important. 


I do not agree witl] 


Some Sujj] — 


days when I preach a poor sermon I iT 


to feel that there has been something | 
the service that makes people glad thi 
they have come. If the service as|| 
whole has been beautiful and gree} 
people go away even after a poor sermd 
saying Mae have worshiped God in| 
great way.’ |) 


“Personally, I lay it down that you 
not worship unless you have an object | | 
worship. You must have something gre) 
to pull feeling out of you. I assume t 
we have a congregation that believes j} 
some form of God. ‘y 

“What are the elements that a mi 
should consider when he is building up} 
service of worship? 

“1. The aspect of recognition or pra 
The service should begin with music | 
words which give the people the opp 
tunity to recognize God. In essence, i : 
means a recognition of sublimity. | 
decent recognition of Deity or the high} 
looks up and out. If one is in simp]}}) 
cool, cynical, analytical frame of mill! 
he can not adore. 

“2. Communication, or prayer. 
worship ought not to start with pra i 


After the words of recognition, a hymr i m 


an anthem, we get on personal terms : 
what we worship. Prayer is commu i 
tion. | 
“3. Self realization or confession. V 
causes a man to confess is a compar i 
between what he is and what he adores 
“4, Dedication or consecration to | 
through the offering. Some people 
to get rid of the offering. 
take it out of the service, hush it|| 
In my opinion, the act of giving is worgih 
(Continued on page 701) i 


Some minis 5 


They are as follo ye 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


S it not obvious that much of the discussion about ° 


the Lord’s Prayer fails to reach the heart of that 

great utterance? 

Whatever the Father in Heaven may mean to us 
—an Infinite Friend or an Infinite Universe—is there 
one of us who can not feel that through the words, 
“Hallowed be Thy name,” he is expressing the holy 
desire that the universe should fulfil its highest des- 
tiny? Is there one who can not conceive of Perfect 
Righteousness and the possibility in some far off day 
of its being realized in human hearts and institutions, 
and so pray, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven?” 

Do we not all want to have a part in bringing 
about the coming of the perfect day? Do we not there- 
fore long to make our lives pure, strong, righteous, so 
that they will contribute? Can we not pray as if in 
the presence of Limitless Righteousness, “Give us this 
day our daily bread”—our part of that good that we 
may be strong to serve? 

Debts and temptations and evil, who is above 
them? Who does not feel, as Paul felt, a body of 
death that walks where he walks and obtrudes even 
in high and holy moments? We dowrong,and in the 
presence of Limitless Purity—an entirely conceivable 
thing whether we personify it or not—we long for 
purity. Is it irrational to thus long for it, to ask for 
it, to highly resolve to have it and to make ourselves 
assume such attitudes toward our fellows that it 
ean enter into our lives and drive wrong out? 

“For Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory.” There is no single utterance of the 
prayer more rational, more modern, more easily tested 
in experience. Somewhere in the universe resides 
inexhaustible strength. The practical thing is to find 
it, whether our theory be that it is objective or sub- 
jective—in a Being or in the realm of the subconscious 
mind. 

Wo do not say that it is unimportant where it 
resides, or that work to locate it is unworthy of our 
best minds. We do say that the great thing in life is 
not to miss it. And if we are not equipped with tools 
to do much dissecting, it seems to us no mark of im- 
maturity to go on using the strength to redeem our 
Own lives and to bless mankind. : 


MY MISSIONARY VERSUS YOUR MISSION- 
ARY 

RS. SETH R. BROOKS, wife of our minister in 
Malden, and vice-president of the W. U. M.S. 

of Massachusetts, in responding to the greet- 

ings at the Waltham Convention laid her finger on an 
important truth. She declared that too many of us 
are so intent on our own part of the work that we have 
no conception of the work as a whole and no sense of 
belonging to the common cause. The women can do 
much to change this state of affairs if they go after it 


in earnest. When they do, they will shove the whole 
movement ahead. 
* * 
PLEASE BUY 


HE Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, in his parish 
paper, The Torch, tells church people that 
they must steel their hearts against sympathy 

pleas from young salesmen trying to work their way 
through college, and boys begging people to buy 
things on the ground that they want to help their sick 
mothers. Mr. Kapp declares that such practises 
have a bad effect on the characters of the young sales- 
men. “They are learning not straightforward business 
relationships, but how to get away with a sob-story.” 
* * 


THE KINGDOM IN THE SKY* 


HERE have been a number of novels in which the 
author has tried to picture life beyond death— 
the most famous possibly being “Gates Ajar,” 

by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. We do not care much for 
such novels, or for any books or sermons which purport 
to tell us about the hereafter. Faith in immortality 
seldom grows so dim, for some of us at least, as when 
we try to describe what things are like ‘‘on the other 
side.” 

We do not feel that way about Alice Brown’s 
book. In the first place it is an entertaining story, 
and in the second place the life which she pictures is 
reasonable, possible and allied to the life that we live 
here. 

Miss Brown says in her “Foreword” that in a 


*Tne Kingdom in the Sky. A novel. By Alice Brown. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price $2.50. 
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time “when there are such superlative happenings 
opened up to the modern eye and brain, surely one 
may, without offense, go farther in venturing upon 
marvels which differ from the real in kind, though not 
in degree, even if they are not susceptible of proof.” 

The thought of the book is that we go on in the 
future life as we leave off here. Caesar is Caesar. 
The land grabber is the land grabber still. The 
faithful loving heart remains faithful to its love. But 
we can change, and the force of the heavenly universe 
is on the side of change for the better. 

There are quiet woodsy places over there, pastures 
and meadows, birds and flowers, cows and milking 
stools. 

We are ourselves and our loved ones are them- 
selves. All of us are clothed in substantial heavenly 
bodies, and there is a deal of insight, understanding, 
kindly judgment. 

Is it a Universalist book? Is the doctrine sound? 
We do not know. The inference is that it may take 
a long time for some of us to grow up. But who 
wants more than a chance? 

The book is a noble contribution to literature, 
for a modern seer who is a literary artist and a high- 
minded, sensible New England woman wrote it. 

co * 


A PLEA FOR UNDERSTANDING 
T wes a noble and moving plea for better mutual 
understanding voiced by Mrs. Grace Morrison 

Poole at the Massachusetts Universalist State 
Convention at Waltham. We are all proud of the 
tact that Mrs. Poole, daughter of one of our honored 
ministers, is soon to be at the head of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs of the United States. She told her 
fellow Universalists at Waltham that, as the result of 
her various trips to Europe and her more recent trip 
through South America, she had become increasingly 
certain that what we need and what alone will meet 
our need is a better background of common under- 
standing. 

“You can have all the Leagues of Nations and 
Kellogg Pacts,’ said Mrs. Poole, “but unless you 
understand the other man and he understands you 
they will fail. To me, each country represented at 
Geneva is just folks, and their supreme need is to get 
acquainted. The United States and South America 
must also get better acquainted. In South America 
they put politeness before business. Up here we put 
business before politeness. They think us brusque. 
We think them dilatory. 

“Another lesson that we have to learn is that upon 
a mixture of races unclouded by animosities or as- 
sumed superiorities the peaceful future of mankind 
depends. Why are we not better friends? The 
question can be answered in one word—ignorance. 
Their papers largely ignore us and we have no real 
interest in them. We need to realize, first of all, 
that they have a culture of their own. The Uni- 
versity of Peru is far older than that of Harvard. 
When I asked them what they thought of the Pan- 
American Political Union they shrugged their shoul- 
ders and said, “We do not want political union, but 
cultural understanding.’ 

“What a beautiful world this would be if only 


key is the Golden Rule. Ninety per cent of all oun} 

troubles have been because we were not willing to da} 

unto others as we would wish them to do unto us.” i] 
* * 

THIS ASSASSINATION IN JAPAN 

O we understand at all this business of killing 

prime ministers in Japan? : 


God and man were working together! And the ia 


It is simply the 
military mind developed logically and com:} 


pletely. i] 

Japan—the Japan that we know and ove 
engaged in a life and death struggle for existenc 
against something that she has created and nurtured, | 
She has built up a military machine, and the milita i 
machine, as it has done before in history, has usurpe dl) 
the prerogatives of both the gods and the civil govern:|} 
ment. It js the all-knowing, and therefore it must be) 
the court of last resort when it comes to doing. | 

This premier now killed is not the liberal premier}| 
He is the man that the military gods put into office} 
He went a long way with them, but would not go the) 
whole way. Therefcre he had to die. | 

The lesson that we find our own militarists draw‘) 
ing from the tragedy is the old, old lesson of prepared} 
ness. | 

The lesson that we draw is that the military mind 
within a nation’s borders is a vastly greater menace 
than ambitious or warlike nations outside. | 

kx | 
| 

KEYNES ON THE WORLD OUTLOOK | 

E can not attempt to summarize the article by) 
John Maynard Keynes on “The World 
Economic Outlook,” published in the Adlani 
tic Monthly for May, but we can recommend to ouj 
readers that they borrow, buy or otherwise get it td 
read with care. 

He does not paint a rosy picture. He does nod 
tell us that prosperity is just around the corner. Hd — 
points out clearly some of the great laws which havi 
been operating to make things go from bad to worse}, 
He tells us that the world’s “financial and political 
authorities have lacked the courage or the convictiow) | 
at each stage of the decline to apply the availabll 
remedies in sufficiently drastic doses.”’ 

The remedies which have been employed ever | 
where for nations and for men are remedies that ij] 
their very nature mean climbing up at the expense fh 
the other fellow and in this way delaying recovery 
All of us may be forced to curtail our expenditures an¢ 
nobody can blame us. But, as Keynes says, “let nif 
one suppose that he is performing a public duty in bel 
having in that way,” for “one man’s expenditure 
another man’s income.’ | 

The most hopeful thing in the situation is that oul 
financial system ‘“‘has shown its capacity already til 
stand an almost inconceivable strain.’ The capaciti|) 
of the system to endure punishment gives reason taj) | 
hope that there may be time to rally the constructivi| ~ 
forces of the world. 

The crisis may wear itself out before chaos comes!) 

One of the striking utterances of Mr. Keynes jj) 
this: “In all our thoughts and feelings and project) 
for the betterment of things we should have it at thi 
back of our heads that this is not a crisis of poverti! 


t 
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but a crisis of abundance. It is not the harshness 
and the niggardliness of nature which are oppressing 
us, but our own incompetence and wrong-headedness.”’ 
He adds that the voices which are telling us that 
the path of recovery is the path of strict economy are 
the voices of fools and madmen. 

The obstacles to recovery are the ideas of our 
national leaders, especially in France and in the 
United States. “In the United States,” he says, “‘it 
is almost inconceivable what rubbish a public man 
has to utter if he is to keep respectable.” 

The article is in no sense an attack on our coun- 
try. In fact its author is the warm friend of the United 
‘States. But he makes it perfectly plain that pros- 
perity in the United States will have to wait for the 
operation of laws which know no national boundaries 
and for the recovery of other nations. If we cared to 
do some of the elementary things involved in recovery, 
of course it would help things, but he ventures no 
predictions about the path we will follow. 

* * 


THE EDUCATION THAT LIBERATES 


HE Daughters of the American Revolution, in their 
recent convention in Washington, took strong 
ground on the subject of education, calling 

upon all members to watch the schools with eagle eye 
and to see that standard approved patterns of pa- 
triotism are followed. 

The union of Soviet Republics wants much the 
same thing—standard approved patterns of patriotism. 
The Daughters and the Soviets seem to be agreed in 
this. 

We are against both of them. The last thing we 
want in this country is a machine-made citizen— 
pro-soviet or anti-soviet, socialist or anti-socialist, 
pacifist or anti-pacifist. 

Not long ago Principal L. P. Jacks, in an article in 
the New York Times, uttered some homely truths on 
this subject of producing citizens of one type only. 

Whether the methods suggested are psychological, 

sociological or biological, Jacks says in substance he 
will have none of them if they destroy his own initia- 
tive and independence. “Unless I go to heaven or 
its earthly substitute,’ he declares, “‘on my own legs 
and under my own power I will not go there at all.” 

Whether or not it is true that education can shape 
children to any pattern desired, pro-soviet or anti- 
soviet, Jacks raises the more fundamental question 
as to “whether the pattern can assert itself vigorously, 
skilfully and wisely and even supersede itself in favor 
of another pattern when the change seems to be de- 
sirable.” 

In other words, he prefers an all-around giant to 
a lop-sided giant, and an all-around pygmy to a lop- 
sided pygmy, but he would take his chances with a lop- 
sided giant rather than an all-around pygmy. 

The objects of education, he thinks, should be 
size and power. 

The most that schools can do is to liberate us and 
let us make what we can of ourselves. The big thing 
in education is to set children free. If we seem just 
now to be having too much freedom let us remember 
that the cure for the ills of liberty is more liberty. Let 
us remember also that much that passes for liberty, 


especially in the teen age group, is the worst bondage. 
Its slogan is “Everybody does it.” Its question is 
“Why shouldn’t I?” Real education sets youth free 
from the bondage to the conventions of youth. 

The church schools seem discouraged at times 
over the results of their work. Let them rene iber 
that they have not done a small or an insignificant 
thing if they have put a little independence into a 
child, taught it to respect its own mind, exposed it to 
truth, beauty and goodness, set it to walking that 
way, and made it realize that we ought to be unselfish 
and limit ourselves so as to insure the good of all. 

We care little what kind of examination church 
school graduates can pass on the Bible or any other 
literature. We do care about the way the graduates 
are heading, and whether they are moving under their 
own steam. 

Here is the real test of day school or church 
school. Here is where in our opinion Soviet educa- 
tion eventually will break down. What good will it 
do to have several million graduates vote aye if they 
have no ability to make the aye stick? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“In every modern church,” says Elwood Worces- 
ter, “the windows of course present the greatest 
problem, the chief element of risk and uncertainty. 
Until they are in their permanent places, it is im- 
possible to judge of their merit or demerit.” 


The Reformed Church, with a membership of 
347,698, mostly in the East, and the Evangelical Synod 
with a membership of 325,000, mostly in the West, 
are considering seriously a complete union of the two 
denominations. 


Gaston B. Means wrote a life of Harding accus- 
ing Mrs. Harding of poisoning him. Gaston B. 
Means secured one hundred thousand dollars from 
Mrs. McLean, telling her he could get the Lindbergh 
baby. 


Sects, like individuals, sometimes become neu- 
rotic. Happy, then, if they can fall into the hands 
of true psychiatrists instead of dispensers of soothing 
syrup or common scolds. 


Too often the critical faculty degenerates into 
inability to see good in any acts or motives. Better 
be without it than to be unable ever to give credit for 
good intentions. 


Some people can not make a single constructive 
suggestion without a preface which implies how 
much more wisely they would have acted if they had 
been in control. 


“Science does not find God,” writes George F. 
Finnie in the Crozer Quarterly. ‘God, however, is 
finding scme scientists, and we ought to be thankful 
for that.” 


The man who is eligible to criticise is the man 
who has done things. 


rr ee 
Joyful Experiences of God 


Carlyle Summerbell 


ing Joseph Bond Chapel of the Divinity 
School of Chicago University, my. attitude 
toward the famous pulpiteer conducting 
the service there gradually changed. I confess I had 
come with the prejudice against the very popular 
liberal-orthodox clergyman which straight-out lib- 
erals sometimes have, for the liberal-orthodox, it 
seems to some of us, carries water on both shoulders; 
he receives the benefit of the direct attacks of the 
out-and-out liberal, and he accepts also the advantages 
of the orthodox organizations, in which there survives, 
quite often, the parrot-like repetition of medieval 
creeds. However, the unexpected is characteristic of 
virile religion, and he who goes to scoff oft remains to 
pray. So it was in my case, for to my surprise this 
liberal-orthodox minister began to preach in a way 
that both delighted and moved me. 

Zaccheus, who has been discussed by commen- 
tators for nearly 2,000 years, was being presented to 
us with new characterization, and with a certain 
amount of natural humor that made again this 
classical story full of the glorious potentialities of 
human character. You remember how much sur- 
prised Zaccheus was when Jesus told him to come 
down out of the tree because he wanted to dine with 
him that day. Then salvation came to him during 
the visit, and it was a joyful occasion. This despised 
tax-gatherer was also considered a son of Abraham, 
as favored as any of the chosen people. The precious 
universality of God’s method of reaching all who 
would be His children in heart seemed to strike me 
with added force, and I wished that I, also, might 
live a better and a godlier life. Too soon was chapel 
service over, and as I walked back to Meadville House 
that beautiful day, with the sun brightly shining upon 
the earth, I again deeply felt, “Oh, that I might live 
the more divine life!” 

And then something happened that I will try 
to describe, but which I am told is indescribable. 
As softly and as surely as the gentle dew falls on the 
world from heaven, I felt visiting and accompanying 
me the Beneficent Presence of the Living God. I 
did not feel abashed, or that I was not worthy, or that 
I must prostrate myself to some Infinite King, or that 
I must go into the silence, or that I must withdraw 
from my usual activities, or that I must be as solemn 
as so many ecclesiastics are when they pray, com- 
muning with the Supreme Being. It was just as if 
sweetness had come—that quiet joy we feel when 
friends whom we dearly love are with us; or when we 
can be with those of our family who are very near to 
our heart’s desire; or the goodly fellowship that comes 
from comrades who are enthusiastically engaged in 
the same joyful adventure of working in a common 
cause. And whether I was walking or sitting in my 
room alone, or listening to others, I continued to feel 
and enjoy this gracious, personal Presence. 

Being bred and raised in a Christian family, I 
can not remember the time when I did not believe in 
God and pray to Him, and feel He was as real as my 


0 NE day in summer, while enjoying the charm- 
( 


father and mother, and yet this was something dif- |} 
ferent—a wonderful, new, joyful experience. hee || 
rally I talked it over personally with one of my old|) 
friends, a gentleman who happens to be a Presby-!| 
terian clergyman, who, because of his conscientious}] 
critical attitude toward our present economic system, }|| 
has left the pulpit and gone into professional life, since}j 
he can not apply his religion to economics in the av-}} 
erage Presbyterian pulpit. I told him about this} 
experience the best I could, and he asked me solemnly} 
if I had ever gone through the phenomenon of con-}) 
version. Then, as I always enjoy studying vitalll 
problems with talented young people and hearing their) 
explanation of things, I discussed this with a young} 
man who, after long training for the ministry, was: 


— 


now giving up this calling and intended to devote} 


his life to social service. His impression was that if 
was too much like a commoner in England to whom a 
great, aristocratic king had condescended to speak] 
The next to whom I talked was a liberal minister in 
active service. He inquired anxiously if I saw the] 
conventional face of Christ. | 
At this time I was writing a class paper on the) 
technique of the ministry for a practical universit i 
scholar, recognized as one of the greatest authorities} 
on the psychology of religion. So I wrote this out at} 
once, while still fresh in my mind, and asked Profi) 
Henry Nelson Wieman to criticise my paper as severe-|) 
ly as he could, as I was interested in getting at the) 
exact truth. The class of Dr. Wieman was com4} 
posed of perhaps one hundred students— theological}, 
professors, ministers and teachers of religion, ana 


much to my surprise in about three days he came te} 


me personally and requested permission to read this) i 
experience of mine to the class, promising not to giv) 
my name. Does not Dr. L. P. Jacks say that to tell], 
again an experience is always to reinterpret it? And s¢ | 
I will give to you exactly this part of my paper whick | 
Dr. Wieman read: 


The writer has been in the active ministry for 
thirty-three years, but has seemed lately to have had an 
experience different from any before, which of course 
has been modified by his mental equipment, his physical 
condition, his curriculum of studies. But after hearing 
a sermon—many try to preach, a very few of us do not ~ 
lecture or rant—there came a yearning for a better life. 
And then an experience which seems too good ta be true. 
I felt that a sweet presence of a real Being was with me. 
It seemed like this—as if an automobile had come 
along, and I climbed up into the automobile and away 
we went. 

It was the delightfulness of personal friendship— 
where we are satisfied to be in the presence of the one we 
love. I do not ask for gifts. Last evening I was sick 
with a very severe pain, but I did not ask for the pain 
to stop, although I might have done so if it had grown 
too severe—but I felt the severe pain which weakened 
me was according to nature’s laws and working itself 
out. I do not have the sense of the philosopher’s ideal 
not to know this Being so much as to use Him. 

The influence of this Presence upon me is ethical. 
When you are with some people you do not think of 
doing some things. So some things not of the highest 
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I do not seem to care for—no particular sacrifice to give 
them up. 

Since having this experience I feel I can be more 
useful in my activities to help people. It is not like 
the experience of the great Christian mystics: I do not 
feel awe, or a desire to praise, or look up to as a King to 
worship, or kneel to. All these things to me seem 
childish—my sense of humor is much in evidence. 


Professor Wieman said to the class that this was 
a good, modern description of mystical experience, and 
it was similar in its way to experiences of the past which 
I did not understand; and if they wished to have this 
“automobile ride’ they would have to fulfill the 
conditions. He wrote upon my paper which was 
returned, “The personal experience you describe is one 
of the most important and fundamental kinds of re- 
ligious experience.” 

However, there was another, my most friendly 
critic, not so famous, but one whom I personally have 
trusted in many a crisis and plan of my life. With 
some timidity some weeks later I told this story, in 
our cottage overlooking Winnepesaukee Lake, which 


the Indians rightly named “The Smile of the Great » 


Spirit.” 

After I finished my narrative, acutely conscious 
of the scriptural pessimism as to how a prophet is 
esteemed by his own folks, my most discriminating 
critic, much to my surprise, said: ‘Yes, I understand 
exactly what you mean, for I have had in my life 
similar experiences.” 

“Why,” said I, startled, “when did you ever 
have these experiences?” . For we have lived together, 
man and wife, a third of a century, and raised a family, 
and manlike I thought I knew all about her. 

. “These experiences,”’ said she, “came and com- 
forted me in the deep griefs of my life. I, too, have 
felt the presence of God at such times.” 

So my experience at Chicago was not so unique 
or unusual. Here in my own household was the same 
unsuspected, loving demonstration of something real 
outside ourselves. Surely there must be countless 
numbers of people who have felt this personal pres- 

ence of God, but not being preachers, or writers, or 
publicists, manifest it only by their daily life of con- 
secration and devotion to the highest ideals. Sel- 
dom, if ever, do they relate these experiences even to 
their closest friends, as they seem to consider them too 
intimate and sacred. In the face of facts, how can 
any one with the scientific attitude be certain that 
these mystical instances have been, or are to-day, of 
rare occurrence in the lives of human beings? 

Indeed, may it not be that through the influence 
of modern scientific thought, and a critical philosophy 
of the twentieth century, we are on the verge of dis- 
covering, not simply isolated phenomena, but certain 
universal laws of the spiritual world? If we have 
been able to discover so much of value in the material 
things, why should we not have a like ambition to 
_ know more of the truth in spiritual matters? Let us 
not dogmatically assert, before a lifetime of humble 
study, that such an advance is impossible or irra- 
tional. i 

William James in “The Varieties of Religious 
Experience” quotes from the Autobiography of J. 
Trevor, an Englishman, who writes very clearly: 


One brilliant Sunday morning, my wife and boys 
went to the Unitarian Chapel in Macclesfield. I felt 
it impossible to accompany them—as though to leave 
the sunshine on the hills, and go down there to the chapel, 
would be for the time an act of spiritual suicide. And 
I felt such need for new inspiration and expansion in my 
life. So, very reluctantly and sadly, I left my wife and 
boys to go down into the town, while I went farther up 
into the hills with my stick and my dog. In the love- 
liness of the morning, and the beauty of the hills and 
valleys, I soon lost my sense of sadness and regret. 
For nearly an hour I walked along the road to the “‘Cat 
and Fiddle” and then returned. On the way back, 
suddenly, without warning, I felt that I was in Heaven 
—an inward state of peace and joy and assurance in- 
describably intense, accompanied with a sense of being 
bathed in a warm glow of light, as though the external 
condition had brought about the internal effect—a 
feeling of having passed beyond the body, though the 
scene around me stood out more clearly and as if nearer 
to me than before, by reason of the illumination in the 
midst of which I seemed to be placed. This deep emo- 
tion lasted, though with decreasing strength, until I 
reached home, and for some time later, only gradually 
passing away. 

The spiritual life justifies itself to those who live 

it; but what can we say to those who do not under- 

stand? This, at least, we can say, that it is a life 

whose experiences are proved real to their possessor, 
because they remain with him when brought closest into 
contact with the objective realities of life. Dreams can 

not stand this test. We wake from them to find that 

they are but dreams. Wanderings of an overwrought 

brain do not stand this test. These highest experiences 

that I have had of God’s presence have been rare and 

brief—flashes of consciousness which have compelled me 

to exclaim with surprise, God is here!—or conditions 

of exaltation and insight, less intense, and only gradual- 

ly passing away. I have severely questioned the worth 

of these moments. To no soul have I named them, lest 

I should be building my life and work on mere fan- 

tasies of the brain. But I find that, after every ques- 

tioning and test, they stand out to-day as the most real 
experiences of my life, and experiences which have ex- 
plained and justified and unified all past experiences 

and all past growth. Indeed, their reality and their 

far-reaching significance are ever becoming more clear 

and evident. When they came, I was living the fullest, 

strongest, sanest, deepest life. I was not seeking them. 

What I was seeking, with resolute determination, was 

to live more intensely my own life, as against what I 

knew would be the adverse judgment of the world. It 

was in the most real seasons that the Real Presence 

came, and I was aware that I was immersed in the in- 

finite oceans of God. 

I suppose all of us consider Count Leo Tolstoy 
one of the most virile and interesting personalities of 
the last century. The very thought of God, to him, 
had healing in its wings and brought certain real 
blessings in his life. When the great Russian had 
reached the age of fifty, he began tragically to suspect 
life was not worth the living, and for some time sought 
the raison d’etre, a meaningful answer to the riddle of 
existence. But he was truly a troubled soul, and 
there came to him, unhappy and distressed, the 
thought of a rope and the rafters of his room. One 
day when alone in the forest, with the ever-question- 
ing of the idea of the belief in God, he asked himself 
how he had first happened to come to that belief; 
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and then he noticed, with that: wonderful psycho-ana- 
lytical mind with which he was endowed, that every 
time he had the concept “‘God” life flowed with vital 
energy. But let us consider his own words: 


I remember one day in early spring, I was alone 
in the forest, lending my ear to its mysterious noises. 
I listened, and my thought went back to what for 
these three years it always was busy with—the quest 
of God. But the idea of Him, I said, how did I ever 
come by the idea? 

And again there arose in me, with this thought, 
glad aspirations towards life. Everything in me awoke 
and received a meaning. . . . ‘““‘Why do I look farther?” 
a voice within me asked. He is there: He, without 
whom one can not live. To acknowledge God and to 
live are one and the same thing. God is what life is. 
Well, then, live, seek God, and there will be no life 
without Him. ... 

After this, things cleared up within me and about 
me better than ever, and the light has never wholly 
died away. I was saved from suicide. Just how or 
when the change took place I can not tell. But as 
insensibly and gradually as the force of life had been an- 
nulled within me, and I had reached my moral death- 
bed, just as gradually and imperceptibly did the energy 
of life come back. And what was strange was that 
this energy that came back was nothing new. It was 
my ancient juvenile force of faith, the belief that the 
sole purpose of my life was to be better. 


One of the results of the experiences among the 
four very different types above quoted, is the en- 
couragement and uplift it gave in each instance to the 
best living. It brought life, health, consolation, joy. 
It made a real difference, which was not only a bless- 
ing to the one receiving, but to the world of men 
outside. These were vital influences, and must be 
taken into account and appreciated by any who desire 
to consider all the data of religious happenings. It is 
not, of course, the proof of the test tube of so-called 
materialistic matter, but it is evidence of changing 
and enlarging personalities, influenced by a larger 
Personality, friendly to man and the highest ideals 
which he can comprehend. Such results are being 
studied and set in order by inquiring and open minds. 

Many of the lives of men and women which have 
counted most for righteousness show a common 
phenomenon. The magnificent “blacksmith preach- 
er,” Robert Collyer, in “SSome Memories,” writes: 


Then the memory of a change through a great sor- 
row which befell me, when my life was dark in the 
shadows of death, for which I found no help in books 
and must find help in God. I did not consuit with 
flesh and blood, not even with my good friend and good 
helper John. The whole experience seemed too sacred. 
The secret lay between God and my own soul, and 
seems still so sacred that I hesitate over these lines. 

But in about a month my heart was quiet. I had 
found rest in Him, and then must needs find fellowship 
among those who were like-hearted; for the good 
women well says: 

On solitary souls the Universe 

Looks down inhospitable, and the human heart 

Finds nowhere shelter but in human kind. 


So Collyer, influenced by this experience, did not 
withdraw himself, or shut out the world, but an- 
nounced in his own way what had happened to his 
friends who were like-minded in seeking righteousness 
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for themselves and others. As a result of this and | 
his influence of living his saintly life he tells how his || 
brethren decided for him that he was called to the '] 
ministry: 

In about a year the preacher in charge of the 
churches came to see me and told me how the brethren 
in the quarterly meeting on the previous Monday had 
risen one by one and said it had been borne upon their 
hearts that I had a call to preach the gospel. . 

Shall I say that there have been moments in my 
life when what “Friends” call “the inner light” has 
shone or flashed for me on turning points always as I see 
it now? Well, this was one and the first. I told good 
good old Michael that I should be glad to try, and he 
said I must be ready when he called. 


In an old letter written March 30, 1832, the || 
saintly William Ellery Channing discusses this topic of || 
the influence of an outside Power, which does not add || 
new elements, but expands the human personality, | 
which Channing so highly honors: | 

I believe as much as your friends in the Divine 
influence. This surrounds us like the atmosphere. 
“With an ineffable love to the soul, which God has made 
in His own image, He ministers to it through the uni- 
verse, through outward nature, society, providence, 
success, adversity, etc., and, still more He communes 
with it, and acts in it immediately, but always accord- 
ing to its free and high nature, not to give it new ele- 
ments, but to cherish and expand its original and in- 
finite capacities, by furnishing objects and incitements 
to their appropriate action. 


Does not this great leader of our liberal faith} 


give us a clarion call to test the reality of God, not} 
only by studying the orderliness of laws of the uni-/ 


verse, through outward nature, but still more as God} . 


acts “immediately” in the mystical communion when} 
Spirit with spirit does meet? 
Is not the great need of the modern world a new | 

and improved conception of Deity, for the benefit of} 
men who are so sensitive to the misery of the world} 
that they can not conceive of a God who had alll 
power who would not stretch forth His hand andj 
save them now? We shall never have the practical] 
brotherhood of man under the shibboleth of a monarch-}) 
ical king who played favorites with a chosen people}! 
He must be a Father of all, and for all. | 
We Liberals have our provincialisms and handi i 
caps, but with our prized liberty we are free from the 
contemporary Bibliolatry, ecclesiasticism and Christol4} 
atry so much in evidence in lip service to-day. Ou | 
very freedom lays upon us greater responsibilities andi! 
a higher imperative spirituality than others not 


favored. 
Why not dedicate ourselves to the sublime tasl!! 


of experiencing and preaching to our generation thi) 


reality of the Father of our spirits? This will not bd 
accomplished directly but indirectly, for finding oul 
true selves we shall find God; and we can not find oul 
true selves without first seeking our brethren. Wil 
are not individual souls, existing with God in a vac 
uum. Others are a part of us; we are a part al 
others; and God Himself is through us all, and 
likewise are a part of the divine consciousness. 
So when you are presenting your gift at the altar, 
if you remember that your brother has any grievance 
against you, leave your gift right there before the altar 
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and go and make up with your brother, then come back 

and present your gift. 

This new conception of God brings Him very 
near to us, in a way that may seem irreverent to be- 
lievers in traditional Christianity, which teaches the 
awful and royal greatness of God and the littleness of 
man, for it makes man more divine and God more 
human. We are alive to the sorrows, perplexities 
and failures of the rea] universe in which we live. 

Certainly it must be confessed that it is not 
wholly to the disparagement of the conscientious 
thinkers of the educated class that they deny the 
validity of the concepts of God as officially presented 
in the creeds professed by the majority of modern 
churchmen, for these churchmen cling to the phrase- 
ology, the philosophy, the cosmology, and the theology 
of the past. Would we consider scientists worthy of 
the name who would pretend to accept the sincere 
scientific teaching of the Middle Ages, because well 
organized schools insisted upon such scientific pro- 
fession of belief? 

But to deny 1s not enough. 'To destroy a poor, 
leaky old tenement which has inadequately sheltered 
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mankind, but withal sheltered, may be necessary; but 
we should not be satisfied until we ourselves have 
given a modernly equipped beautiful home, suitable 
for all the children of God of this day and generation. 
It may not last long, but it should be the best con- 
structed work of which we are now capable. 

It is true that what God is, and what we think 
He is, are not one and the same. Our best modern 
conception of the universe which we now hold will 
doubtless appear very defective and infantile to our 
great grandchildren. But the universe exists all the 
same, and we know it better as each generation adds 
its knowledge to the sum of the world’s wisdom. 

Let us discover God for ourselves; it is our great- 
est privilege and joy, ever remembering the words of 
that early Optimist who by his life and works planted 
his ideals in our civilization. 


Ask, and what you ask will be given you. 

Search, and you will find what you search for. 

Knock, and the door will open to you. 

For it is always the one who asks who receives, and 
the one who searches who finds, and the one who 
knocks to whom the door opens. 


Make the Gods Come True! 


Gordon Kent 


RIN our science-minded age we are apt to dismiss 
myths too lightly. In the pre-scientific age 
men took them too literally. In both cases 
the point has been missed. 

To-day we forget that there are other criteria of a 
statement than its accord with fact. The book that 
has most affected American history was not an ency- 
clopedia of facts, but “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a work of 
fiction. Women owe more to Ibsen’s ‘A Doll House’ 
than to any compilation of facts and figures relating to 
the subordination of woman in law and economics. 
The world’s greatest and finest religion was conveyed 
in a group of parables. Fables have been the best 
vehicle of moral instruction. Myths belong to the 
same facile realm of imagination where truth is not 
embodied in the solid round, but suggested in a mir- 
ror’s flash. 

Myths are more than scientific, they are pro- 
phetic. Long before the science and invention of 
Morse, Bell and Marconi had given us instantaneous 
communication over long distances, myths had given 
us Mercury. Long before Franklin and Edison had 
brought fire from the sky, myths had given us Jove 
hurling thunderbolts with precision. Daedalus and 
Icarus are man’s anticipation of the power to ride on 
the wings of the wind, his anticipation, his ambition 
and his dear wish. 

The myths that charmed and instructed our fore- 
runners in the childhood of the race were not vain and 
idle fantasies. Man was then conceiving the outlines 
of his destiny. He was working out the architecture 
of his own future. He was laying down the plans of 
his coming development. He was setting goals of 
achievement. Unhampered by any considerations 
of what was then practical he freely projected a world 
of the heart’s desire which it would take thousands of 
years to make a reality. 


We live in the age of realization. 

One by one the far-fetched and fantastic and im- 
possible ideas dreamed of in the myth-making ages 
are being rapidly realized. Already many of them 
are exceeded. As I write a mail-plane drones by 
overhead punctually meeting its daily schedule at the 
air-port. It is as far beyond Daedalus as Daedalus 
was beyond anything that ancient Greece was able 
to produce. 

As we are realizing the myths we are overtaking 
the powers of magic. The magician had his rites to 
stay the plague, but, while his rites were unavailing, 
we actually arrest the epidemic. 

The greatest of the myths were the god-myths, 
and the greatest powers men could once conceive were 
attributed to the gods. Were these myths also 
prophetic, and therefore constructive? We can not 
doubt it. Then can we realize these myths also? 

All the gods, Zeus, Odin, Shamash, Baal, Ishtar, 
Jahveh, and the Heavenly Father are myths. It is 
beside the point to adduce evidence for their existence. 
They come from the myth-making ages and peoples. 
To contend that a god is a fact is to lose the god. The 
letter killeth. Nothing makes for skepticism so 
strongly as the obvious futility of the attempts of well- 
meaning devotees to bring God into the realm of 
matters of fact. The gods were never facts. They 
were the bold, free creations of the imagination. To 
represent them and seek to maintain them as prin- 
ciples, processes, essences, is unspeakably to degrade 
them. Do men gather science from poetry or dia- 
lectic from folk-lore? Put off thy scientific shoes 
from off thy feet. You are not running down a fact, 
but standing in the presence of an embodied meaning. 
And it can be interpreted only by a mind in the mood 
proper to the revelation. 

Facts may be proved or disproved, but myths 
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must be handled with gentle and sympathetic touch. 
Between the theologian and the skeptic the god- 
myth is in danger of being lost. The only way to 
save it is to show the interpretation. As it is the 
greatest of the myths it is also the most priceless. 

Primitive man needed power and created gods 
that possessed power. He needed protection and 
created gods whose protection he thought he knew 
how to win. He needed wisdom and created gods 
with fore-knowledge. He needed justice and at- 
tributed justice to his gods. He had a glimpse of 
righteousness and made his gods righteous. Jesus 
carried the conception of a god to its highest point, 
and gave it the most inclusive meaning. In their 
need, ignorance and helplessness men have been 
essentially children, and Jesus gave them a god that 
answered to all their needs: he gave the world a Father 
in Heaven. 

Even of the god-myths ours is an age of realiza- 
tion. Inhis dreaming of the gods, man is really dream- 
ing of his future self. He is imagining what he yet 
shall be. He is picturing what he yet shall do. For 
these gods are essentially men and women. He can 
not conceive of himself in his helplessness as achiev- 
ing these splendid things, but he can conceive of a 
grander order of things which can attain themall. He 
does not look forward thousands of years to the time 
when men on earth, bone ot his bone and flesh or his 
flesh, shall bring all these things to pass, but he pro- 
jects a sky-world, a heaven, in which dwell these 
more wise, good and powerful beings. 

We are rapidly bringing heaven down to earth. 
‘The powers once attributed to the gods we ourselves 
wield. Copernicus and Galileo and Newton and their 
‘successors have measured out the heavens with a span. 
‘Gorgas stayed the plague of yellow fever. Stephen- 
son has created a Behemoth of the steel rails, and 
Fulton a Leviathan of the deep. Our engineers have 
overturned mountains by the roots and turned aside 
rivers in their course. A man can stand before a 
microphone and make his words heard to the ends of 
the world. In some ways we have exceeded any- 
thing it had entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
and the end is not yet. We have the powers of gods. 

Though we have the ravens of Odin, the thunder- 
bolts of Thor, the fire of Loki and the foresight of 
Frigga, our modern world is no Asgard. And why? 

We have not fully realized our mission—to 
make the god-myths come true. 

Our fathers have not told us, our ministers, our 
editors, our poets, have not told us to go forth and be 
as gods. They have told us that the gods are por- 
traits of an almost extinct race instead of prophecies 
of the coming men. The message our age needs is, 
Make the gods come true. These divinities are 
human ideals and await a human realization. 

On Hallowe’en the spirits of the dead are freed to 
come back for one night to play envious pranks upon 
the living. The morning after we survey their work 
with annoyance. The spirits are a fiction. We know 
well it was the boys of the neighborhood that played 
the part of spiteful spirits and did the mischief. 

At Christmas the children look for Santa Claus 
to bring them gifts in the night for them to find with 
delight in the morning. Santa Claus is a fiction, but 
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we parents play the part, and enjoy the mystification 
of the children. 

To-day a man of simple faith is on his knees || 
praying to his heavenly Father. He has no work, || 
and has not had for months. 
ing for food. The house is cold for want of coal. His || 
wife is sick and there is no money for medical care. || 
The rent is in arrears and notice of eviction has been || 
served. Where is his help to come from? | 

This heavenly Father is as fictitious as Santa || 
Claus. There is no heavenly Father with coal, gro- || 
ceries, medicine and shelter for the destitute, but there || 
are men who command and can dispense all these ||] 
things. The salvation of the needy depends utterly ||} 
upon whether or not there are men who have the || 
attributes of love and care which are imputed to the | 
heavenly Father. If there are fatherly men to play | 
the divine part the myth can be made good. The 
heavenly Father is not something to be believed in || 
but something to live up to. 
address but a creative conception. It is not some- 
thing for us to depend upon but to realize and em- 
bdy. The role of Father in Heaven is null and void 
unless there are men to enact it. 
“‘give us this day our daily bread.” | 

There are gods and goddesses to-day walking | 
upon the earth, but they are in our own image and 
likeness. There are no temples erected to honor 
them, no altars at which to implore them. They | 


hear prayers, but the prayers they hear are the calls |} 


for help. Often before men call they. answer, for they | 
go to seek out those who are in need. Their ear is not | 
grown heavy that they can not hear, nor their eye | 
darkened that they can not see. Their arm is not 


shortened that it can not save, neither can men’s |) 


sins separate them from these their lovers and res- 
cuers, nor their iniquities cause them to hide their face |} - 
from them. They feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
heal the sick, visit those in prison, restore the fallen, | 
educate the ignorant, train the young, sustain the old, 
and strengthen those that are in the burden and heat ||) 
of the day. When there was no eye to pity and no | 
arm to save, their own eye pitied and their own arm ||) 
wrought salvation. 

Such a compassion as this and such aid as this is 
what men have longed for and depicted in their god- 
myths. They dare not think men as they knew them 
could be at once so powerful and so resourceful and so 
benevolent as the case demanded. To-day we know 
men can. We know not only that we need not go up 
into the heavens to bring help down trom the heavens, 
but that it would be futile to doso. Our help is in man. 

The god-myth remains as a beautiful and poetic 


and arresting reminder of the measure of our human ||) 


responsibility. How far shall we go with our humane- ||) 
ness? To what lengths shall we carry it? Whom ||) 
shall we select to serve? “Be ye therefore perfect 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect . . . . for He || 
is kind to the unthankful and to the evil.” 
To force the god-myths upon men as.statements ||) 
of facts as the theologians do is to expose ourselves to | 
ridicule and our message to rejection. To offer them _ 
as the true measure of human attainment is to cause || 
men to ponder these things in their minds, and to | 
lead them to search their hearts. 


His children are suffer- || 


It is not a name and | 


None but men can _ || 
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Connecticut Universalist Convention 


A. Norwood Foster 


S—AIONNECTICUT Universalists feel these to be 
y g. [5) memorable days! They gather beneath 
A @y2| fair skies for the annual Convention ses- 

sions, in greater numbers than for many 
years, and transact Convention business and listen to 
addresses of historic perspective, replete with anec- 
dote and illustration. They meet in the attractive 
and spacious new edifice of New England colonial 
type—with towering spire and with meeting-house 
interior and adjoining parish house—erected last year 
by our Hartford Universalists in the West Hartford 
residential district. 

And so it came to pass that the one hundredth 
annual session of the State Convention was called to 
order by President T. A. Fischer in the Church of the 
Redeemer Wednesday afternoon, May 11, 1932, at 
four o’clock. The roll was called by the secretary, 
session committees were appointed, and reports were 
given by the Executive Board, the Superintendent 
and the Treasurer and Fellowship Committee. An 
address on ‘“Contrasted Motives and Methods in 
Education’”’ was given by the Rev. L. S. McCollester, 
D. D., of Tufts College, in the late afternoon. 

Dinner was served at 6 o’clock and all space 
seemed thronged with the eager friends. During the 
hour at the tables the choir of the Hartford church 
sang old songs to the delight of all. 

At 7.30 there was a half hour organ recital by 
Prof. George G. Marble, for fifty years organist at St. 
Paul’s Church, Meriden. The numbers were “Old 
Hundred,” written by him and dedicated to the 
Meriden Centennial Celebration of 1906, ‘Distant 
Chimes,” by F. N. Shackley, “Andante Cantabile,” 
by A. Ruddock, and ‘Festival March” in B Flat, by 
G. G. Marble. 

At the evening service of worship music was 
rendered by the organist and choir of the church, and 
President Fischer presided. An address was given by 
the Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., of Worcester, Mass., 
on “Widened Range of Community Contacts,” and 
the Rev. A. N. Foster spoke on “Connecticut’s Con- 
tribution in the Century” as follows: 


To me is given the task, as custodian of the Convention 
records, to recall the story of the past and to attempt an appraisal 
of the contribution of Connecticut, in the general work of our 
Zion here, through the century. 

I scan the records and note that Rev. James Shrigley, who 
later became a patriarch in our Philadelphia pulpit, was the 
standing clerk of the Connecticut Convention ninety-seven 
years ago at the Barkhamstead session. Rev. W. A. Stickney 
of Berlin and Cromwell and North Middletown was for over 
forty-six years in the fellowship of this Convention. Hon. 
Seth Cook of Long Ridge was the trusted treasurer until his 
death. Rev. E. M. Grant of Stamford was for sixteen years 
the faithful secretary. a. 

The period of history which now engages our attention is to 
be clearly distinguished from the colonial era, that of Thomas 
Hooker and the Fundamental Orders and the beginnings of 
American democracy, of John Winthrop and Governor Treat, 
and the cherished Charter and its secretion in the historic oak 
tree by Wadsworth—these and related events will soon be fit- 
tingly commemorated on the three hundredth anniversary. 


The time of our present interest is also to be distinguished from 
the Revolutionary era—the story of the heroism of Nathan Hale, 
the tragedy of Benedict Arnold, the reliance of Jonathan Trum- 
bull and the statecraft of Roger Sherman. 

Universalism enters this period, for John Murray preached 
‘at Norwich, Groton and Guilford in 1772, and later in Danbury, 
and probably in Hartford and New Haven. He preached re- 
peatedly in the Norwich meeting-house, through the courtesy of 
the pastor, Rev. Benjamin Lord. The Norwich Episcopal rector 
—Rev. John Tyler—was in doctrinal agreement with Murray 
and continued his strong personal friend, even unto death, 
though he never contemplated leaving the Episcopal Church. 

Other preachers there were who proclaimed universal sal- 
vation when courtesy offered,them the use of the established 
church in town or village, or when opportunity opened in public 
hall or in private home or in open field; it was the itinerant 
who sowed the seed for possible later harvest. Among such, 
Elhanan Winchester attained eminence. As a youth he be- 
longed to the Baptist church in Canterbury, this state. He 
commanded the resources of scholarship and of platform elo- 
quence and gathered eager audiences in Philadelphia, in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and in London, England. He not only 
proclaimed universal salvation but insisted that the method was: 
through character rather than by atonement. He had but short- 
ly returned from abroad and was presiding as president of the 
General Convention in session at Oxford, Mass., in 1794, when— 
in a dramatic moment—he pressed the pulpit Bible to the heart: 
of the young man in the desk with him and pronounced Hosea 
Ballou ordained to the ministry. 

His ensuing years in Hartford were marked by public leader- 
ship. He died an early death in 1797, and was honored by 
interment in the yard of the historic Center Church, with the 
Colonial fathers. 

The Ballous, also liberal in their theology, followed in his 
wake in Connecticut. Hosea the first preached at the dedica- 
tion of the first meeting-house in Stafford (also in Hartford 
and in Barkhamstead), and Hosea the second preached at 
the dedication of the second one in Stafford twenty-nine years 
later, in 1845, and the first one in Norwich in 1821. Later, 
through the marriage of his daughter to Rev. Benjamin Whit- 
temore, Father Ballou came to be very neighborly with the 
Norwich Universalists. In short, for some forty years following 
Murray’s preaching in this state, much seed was scattered. 
Many local independent Universalist organizations were formed 
from Scotland to Winsted, from Enfield to Berlin, Coventry and 
Bolton. It was the era of expansion which marked the new na- 
tional consciousness. 

Seemingly many of our church developments date from 
about 1820. The records of Stafford extend back to 1818, of 
Norwich to 1820, Hartford and Danbury to 1822. Meriden’s 
first meetings at Noah Pomeroy’s home date from about 1821, 
but organization of a society there came some thirty years later. 
Organization in Long Ridge was effected about 1835, in New 
Haven a year later, and in Stamford nearly ten years later. 
Meetings were held in Fairfield long before organization was 
made at Bridgeport. In those days the people prized the right 
of independent thought and were suspicious of the tyranny of 
organization. 

Before considering in particular the story of our Universalist 
Zion here, a sketch of the background of the century is necessary . 
Before our story opens, the civic relations of the churches had 
been changed by the adoption of the State Constitution of 1818. 
There had been only two preceding this—Hooker’s Fundamental 
Orders of 1639 and Winthrop’s Charter of 1662—and the one 
then adopted yet remains in vogue. It practically did away 
with the Established Congregational Church and it opened 
educational opportunities—under Methodist auspices at Wes- 
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leyan University at Middletown and under Episcopal auspices at 
Trinity College at Hartford (successor of the Cheshire Academy) ; 
and these new institutions were on the same legal plane as the 
historic Congregational Yale College. 

Indeed those years witnessed the breaking of many tradi- 
tional barriers that the new freedom for education, for religion, 
forindustrial and domestic life, might have enlarging expression. 

Seth Thomas and Eli Terry were to make clocks for all the 
country, and even for export, in the Naugatuck valley. Tin 
peddlers with their wares, from Berlin and Meriden, were to pene- 
trate the distant Southern States. Henry Barnard was to be- 
come a great leader in modern education. Cyrus Northrop of 
Ridgefield was to lead the University of Minnesota. Daniel 
Coit Gilman of Norwich was to stand sponsor for Johns Hop- 
kins and the University of California. Tapping Reeves’ law 
school—first in America—among the Litchfield hills was to send 
forth trained men into American public life. The Beechers and 
Horace Bushnell—from the same, little town—were to exert a 
commanding and a liberalizing influence in the religion of the 
ehurches of the generation. Elihu Burritt, learned blacksmith 
of New Britain, was to be a pioneer in insisting on the gospel of 
international good will. And two Hartford boys of the period— 
John Fiske and Dudley Buck—were to make philosophy read- 
able and history attractive and music of manifold appeal. 

In the country at large, the national spirit swelled strong 
and American patriotism seemed invincible. Political life was 
marked by the militant character of Andrew Jackson and the 
persuasive oratory of Henry Clay. 

John Marshall and Joseph Story were both yet on the bench 
of the United States Supreme Court. Cyrus McCormick in- 
vented the reaping machine to harvest the great Western prairies, 
thus deciding that Connecticut should become a manufacturing 
rather than an agricultural state, with the swift growth of urban 
population. The school for the deaf and dumb was established 
at Hartford. The great Erie Canal was constructed, connect- 
ing the West of that day with the East. Railroads appeared and 
within a dozen years postage stamps were to come into general 
use through the development of the mail service. Noah Webster 
—lexicographer and eminent fellow townsman of West Hart- 
ford—issued the first edition of his Dictionary in 1828, and the 
second edition a dozen years later. 

The Universalism of 1832 was a part of the enlarging life of 
the period; the doctrines of Murray—supplanted by the teach- 
ing of Winchester and the Ballous—were vital to the idealism 
and the humanitarian service characteristic of the day then 
dawning. Of our thirty State Conventions, eight were or- 
ganized in the decade between 1830 and 1840, and three in the 
same year, 1832 (New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut). Only two are of an earlier date—New York and Ohio. 
And what may we believe to be distinctive about Connecti- 
cut in this connection? 

It has not the romantic story of the landing at Good Luck 
to charm eager listeners. Nor is the story interwoven with the 
personality of a great man like Dr. Benjamin Rush of Penn- 
sylvania, signer of the Declaration of Independence and prime 
mover in the establishment of our Sunday schools. Nor can we 
claim any such pervading—almost dramatic—influence as that 
witnessed in southern New Hampshire—Winchester— and North 
Orange, Massachusetts, and Brattleboro, Vermont. Those hill 
town sections, in the early years of the nineteenth century, as 
known to Caleb Rich and the Ballous, shared the freedom and 
felt the vigor of the frontier, compared to the commanding power 
and the tenacious grasp of the established Congregational Church 
in Connecticut. 

Within a dozen miles of Hartford, up the river—in Enfield— 
is a modern marker by the roadside designating where Jonathan’ 
Edwards preached the sermon on “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God,” in the “Great Awakening” of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The several populous centers in this state in our day appear 
in contrast to the small numbers of 1832. New Haven, the 
largest city, then had slightly over 10,000 people. The old State 


Capitol building with its Greek columns was then a notable new | 
structure. ‘Connecticut Hall’ was, of course, then standing at |] 
Yale, but all the noble and costly architecture which now adorns | | 
the university property was not even dreamed of. Center || 
Church, with the renowned Leonard Bacon as pastor, was not an 
old building then, and it seemed amply large to President Jere- 
miah Day for the annual Commencement exercises. 

Hartford— also a Capital City—with a little less than 10,000 
people, yet had the substantial beginnings of the vast insurance 
business, and the Pierpont and Morgan families were set for im- 
portant developments. 

Connecticut in religious matters has been very conserva- 
tive, and liberal organization has never had extensive sway here. 
Unitarianism here never compared to that in adjoining Massa- 
chusetts; the old Israel Putnam First Parish—or “Ecclesiastical 
Society’’—in the attractive village of Brooklyn is the only one 
of eighteenth century connection. The Hartford ‘First Uni- 
tarian Society” dates from 1845, and the New London “All 
Souls Church” is shared by Universalists and Unitarians since 
1910. ; 

The formation of our State Convention one hundred years 
ago seemed the logical development of earlier parish organiza- 
tions; it formed a new starting point for missionary endeavor. 

Population was growing, social interests were becoming more 
diversified, commercial life was learning the advantage of com- 
binations; transportation and methods of communication were 
rapidly improving. The stage coach was receding before the 
railroad; the marvel of the application of steam to land and ocean 
travel was transforming society. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the state was traversed by railroads; the growing indus- 
trial centers were so connected; many country towns soon found 
themselves on the main thoroughfares. And so it came to pass 
that the Convention officers ventured to try these advantages 
for enlarged missionary work. And the choice for the first mis- 
sionary fell on one Abraham Norwood—trained under Hosea 
Ballou, experienced for some twenty years in active service, a 
veteran in controversial appeal, with ample store of wit and anec- 
dote, a sermonizer of direct statement and apt illustration, who 
was destined to acquaint himself with the homes of the people of 
our faith and whose fellowship with the Convention was to hold 
to the end of life. 

So this first agent of the Convention, selected by a com- 
mittee of which A. B. Holcomb of Granby was chairman, tray- 
ersed the state, came to know the children in their homes as well 
as the dignitaries of church and state, and reported to the de- 
nominational papers of the day; and so the Convention became 
a new and a real center of power. Significant pastoral settle- 
ments were soon made—Benjamin Whittemore at Norwich, 
James Gallagher over the newly formed church at Meriden, 
Charles W. Biddle at Stafford, C. H. Fay (father of the late 
Prof. C. E. Fay) at Stamford, G. T. Flanders at New Haven, 
Moses Ballou at Hartford and E. C. Bolles at Bridgeport. 

Steadily the Convention gathered strength unto itself; it 
presumed to assess and collect parish quotas ranging from $100 
down to $10; it later raised a fund of $800, mostly in $50 pledges, 
as a guarantee against deficits. 

Any sketch of Convention history from the middle of the 
nineteenth century to the early years of the twentieth century 
would include items of interest to the student: the succession of 
missionaries—S. A. Davis of Hartford, D. L. R. Libby, E. M. 
Grant, W. F. Dickerman, F. A. Dillingham, and others—the re- 
peated efforts to develop self-supporting churches at such strate- 
gic centers as Waterbury and New Britain, and attempts to make 
intelligent contacts with the vast immigrant population in the 
industrial centers by printed tracts and by social settlements. 
It is a story in which inheres much of persistence and even of 
sacrifice, a story which tells of the swiftly growing complexities— 
social, economic, educational, religious, radically different from 
the days which knew not the telephone, moving pictures, auto- 
mobiles, radio, and jazz. Of a truth, to be as good as our fathers, 
we must be better; to do as much as they did, we must do more. 

Through the succeeding years, the number of our parishes 
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has been reduced, the numerical strength of our people has 
waned, and yet our denominational resources here continue 
powerful; the present day total of contributions to educational 
and social relief work would have surprised the fathers of three 
quarters of a century ago. The wonderful story of St. Lawrence 
and of Tufts can not be told without including Connecticut 
Universalists, and the latter’s Divinity School even adopts a 
Connecticut name. At the Stafford session of fifty years ago, 
Mr. Lincoln, a delegate from Hartford, saw the beginnings of the 
State Ministerial Relief Fund—through the suggestion of Dr. 
Chapin. We are not without pride in referring to that fund 
to-day, not without pride that its beneficent influence is sup- 
plemented by the clerical State Service Pension policy. The 
_basal thought in this connection declares that the moral leader is 
entitled to share in the increased resources of society, and an ig- 
norant or ill paid ministry endangers a community. 

If it were once conceived to be our mission to enlarge our 
own Zion by reducing the area and strength of other sects, and 
that the Kingdom was to come through such growth and ab- 
sorption, the last generation bears no witness to justify such an 
understanding or belief. We are not, however, disappointed 
when we ccnsider the leadership of character given by exponents 
of our faith in community life. 

J. Smith Dodge, educated and successful layman, while 
serving the Convention as clerk, is at the Norwich session of 
1868 ordained to the ministry, and his cultured eloquence makes 
him a most welcome occasion2l preacher at any denominational 
gathering during the succeeding half century. James Henry 
Chapin, trained educator and skilled administrator, is the trusted 
leader in the state for a generation. P.T. Barnum, a busy man, 
attends Sunday worship as a habit and practises the art of 
salesmanship on a world wide scale. Henry Williamson, as a 
young man—a carpenter—joins the Norwich church under the 
pastorate of Benjamin Whittemore, soon after goes to England 
and studies for the ministry, and dies in the pastorate of the 
Dundee Independent Unitarian Church after a service of fifty- 
nine years in that one church, and his name is honored not 
alone by the little Norwich church which still held his member- 
ship, but also by the American Unitarian Association—that is 
what one young man did as a result of the preaching of the 
Unitarian-Universalist gospel of the Whittemores and the 
Ballous in this state three score and ten years ago. A success- 
ful manufacturer who amasses a fortune, and is yet ever mindful 
of civic duty and responsibility and whose regard for his church 
is sustained and dignified and generous, is seen in Hon. I. C. 
Lewis. Otis Skinner, sponsored by the amateur theatricals 
and baked bean suppers of his father’s Hartford pastorate, wins 
renown through fifty years on the stage. Business men serve 
their Zion worthily in later years as trustees, as Stephen and 
Joseph Bates of Danbury, Wallace Bacon of Middletown, E. C. 
Pinney of Stafford, or men in public office like Judge Sheldon of 
New Haven. 

The story of Universalism during the last century can not 
be told without reference to just such characters as these now 
named as indicative of vital leadership. It is such men who 
make community life healthy and invigorating and give the 
vision of service. If our churches fail to do this, are content to 
simply hold their own, without any altruistic purpose, they fail 
of the real mission of a Liberal Church and their exit from the 
field would be welcomed by the real friends of progress. 

Robert Collyer used to speak of three periods in the life of a 
church—first, anticipation, second, adjustment, and third, use- 
lessness, faltering efforts to find a reason for continued existence. 

Reading the Convention records of the last one hundred 
years, one can not fail to realize that the fathers, in their respect- 
ive generations, recognized four great social wrongs and in- 
sistently challenged them—chattel slavery and international war, 
intemperance and capital punishment. 

Any honor we would show the fathers must include recogni- 
tion of their part in forwarding these great issues. We are not 
sure we interpret the call of our day with any greater accuracy or 
efficiency. 
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To recognize that we have lost numbers causes regret and 
disappointment, but if we have lost the sense of a distinctive 
mission, if we feel that we are not really necessary in the great 
work of religious reform and social advance, that is even more 
serious; it is as the loss of Joan of Arc when the guiding voices 
failed her, or of the great preacher Sav_narola, when in distrust 
and in deepening agony he declared the Lord had taken the 
spirit of prophecy from him. 

Let us say, rather, that ‘‘other men have labored and we 
have entered into their labcrs,” that the truth which they dared 
to cherish as a great, stimulating hope, appears to us as a majestic 
certainty—even an integral part of Nature’s working. 

Ninety-eight years ago the Convention was in session at the 
New London church, of which Nehemiah Dodge was the pastor. 
I must read a verse from the facile pen of a present day Nehemiah 
Dodge who wandered as far away as New Jersey, whose poem, 
“Christus Victor,’ a student’s reverie in an old New England 
farmhouse, issued in 1900, was soon translated into nearly a 
dozen languages and became a classic for the portrayal of the 
Universalist philosophy in choice poetic expression: 


Nor wouldst Thou have us bow in abject fear 

And faint, reluctant homage to Thee pay 

Wrung from us by overpowering majesty. 

Wouldst Thou not have us sons of God, free-born, 
Free like Thyself, as we Thine image bear? 

Dost Thou not call us to high enterprise, 

To master earth and sea and scale the heavens, 

To broader conquest, nobler victories, 

To greater triumphs of self government, 

To share Thy wondrous thought and walk with Thee? 


At the Thursday morning session the Occasional 
Sermon, “A Great Work That Must Not Cease” 
(Neh. 5 : 3), was given by the Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., 
of New Haven. After paying a tribute to Nehemiah 
as a great patriot, Dr. Fischer continued az follows: 


The Christian Church can without fear of contradiction say 
as Nehemiah said that it is doing a great work. It is the work 
of building personality. The church teaches man that he is a 
child of God and must never be satisfied by the paltry, perishable 
bubbles of the world. The Universalist Church can claim that 
it is doing a great work. I thank God for the great work that 
other religious organizations are doing, but I,affirm that Uni- 
versalists are doing a distinctive work. 

1. The Universalist Church holds up to the world a vision 
of a cosmic religion. Universalism means universe religion. 
It is a religion for this world, and for all worlds, and for all times. 

2. The Universalist thinks of God as a universal spirit 
whose nature is good. The Universalist thinks of God as the 
God who cares for every human being, wherever and whatever 
he may be. Heisa God who never will be defeated. 

3. Universalism proclaims the innate worth of man. It 
believes that man is capable of doing right not because of induce- 
ments or threats, but because right is right. The universal 
principle appeals to the noblest in man. 

4. The goal of Universalism is the final harmony of all 
souls with God. This means a new and better world order here 
and now and the practise of heavenly virtues on earth. 

Is there any sufficient reason for this great work that we are 
doing as a church to cease? There certainly is not. The soul 
on fire with joy in this great evangel can not and will not cease 
proclaiming it that all may know and rejoice. 


Dr. Fischer then took up the things which retard 
the work which Universalists are called upon to do. 
These, he holds, are self-depreciation, failure of the 
individual to accept responsibility, wrong standards 
of value, and selecting wrong places in which to begin 
to economize. He made a trenchant observation: 
“Tn these days of retrenchment we must not cripple 
the great building agencies. The work of religion is 
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vital to the community and that work must be main- 
tained.” 

The observance of communion followed, the 
Rev. R. H. McLaughlin presiding, assisted by the Rev. 
Charles Kramer, the Rev. H. A. Hersey and Douglas 
Robbins and H. C. Reid acting as deacons. 

At the ensuing business session, customary rou- 
tine matters were transacted and officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing season. Brief addresses were 
given by Secretary Miller of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Churches and by the Rev. C. H. Emmons, 
fiscal agent of the General Convention. 

During the session, a large double room was used 
for an antique exhibit—books, papers, pictures, 
needlework, etc., typical of the last century—which 
proved of interest to many of the friends. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Connecticut held its annual session on Wednesday, 
May 11. The opening devotional service was held at 
1.15 and was followed by a business session, with re- 
ports and resolutions. The annual address on ‘The 
New Beatitude” was given by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
of Danvers, Mass., president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association. She spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 


One of the most beautiful and best loved sections of the 
New Testament is that which contains the Sermon on the Mount, 
in which are the “‘Blesseds,”’ or Beatitudes. They cover almost 
all the fine attributes which we desire for ourselves, and which we 
would like to see made effective in the social order. IfI could add 
a new one to the already fine list it would be ‘‘Blessed be loyalty.” 
Loyalty is one of the noblest qualities of the human race. In 
friendship it has many names, affection, fair-mindedness, sin- 
cerity, fair play; in civic and national life we call it patriotism; 
in church work we designate it as faithfulness, generosity, zeal; 
but by whatever name it is called the fundamental principle is 
the same. 

The thinking man or woman of to-day, who sees how small a 
part religion plays in the life of so large a proportion of our fellow 
men, who sees the indifference to spiritual things, the growth of 
crime, the greed for wealth and power, the pleasure and speed 
mania of our generation, wonders frequently just whither we are 
tending. And certainly those whose chief business is with re- 
ligion in its various forms can not help wondering whether the 
sun of religion is to go down into twilight and darkness, or 
whether the age of miracles is not yet past and that, somehow, 
there is to be a resurrection morn which shall fill the world with a 
more radiant light than it has yet known. 

We are all experiencing the difficulty of carrying on religious 
work in these last difficult years, and every organization is 
feeling the pinch of reduced contributions and reduced income. 
Only because there are still those who are willing to sacrifice.and 
deny themselves that Christian service may not cease are we able 
to function at all. Blessed be loyalty! 

Blessed be those who, despite discouragement and sometimes 
despair, gird their loins anew, and lift their shoulders to a heavier 
burden, going smilingly on their loyal way! 

J. Loyalty means giving. At the heart of the Christian 
life is the spirit of giving, not merely of means but of self. Blessed 
be those who share what has been given to them in a spirit of 
true generosity! Not giving but sharing—not waiting until 
we have large gifts to make but giving what we have to give, in 
sweetness of spirit and simplicity. 


God, let me be a giver, and not one 
Who only takes and takes unceasingly. 
God let me give, so that not just my own 
But others’ lives, as well, may richer be.’’ 


II. Loyalty means standing by—continued faith. Many 
are the calls for time and strength and substance these days, 
many are the alluring by-paths wherein our feet delight to wan- 
der, many are the worthy causes which plead for our support. I 
would not suggest that we spurn these calls and confine our ac- 
tivities to one sphere alone. Variety lends spice and charm to 
life—we need more than one interest to make our lives well- 
rounded. I plead only that among all the calls that sound in 
our ears, that of the church may not be the last to receive recogni- 
tion, or simply the tail-end of our support and enthusiasm. The 
church to-day needs more stand-byers and fewer by-standers. 
The head of a great automobile concern said that he knew the 
church must be divine or it could never have lived for more than 
nineteen centuries on its rotten business methods, under which 
any lesser institution must have gone out of business long 
ago. 

III. Loyalty also means membership, not in the ecclesias- 
tical sense but in the sense of belonging and being counted not 
simply as adherents but as workers and believers and supporters. 
No organization can exist long without members. We can not 
belong to everything, although Americans are the greatest 
“Joiners” in the world. We must choose where we shall serve. 
Membership is our greatest need as an organization. It is a 
magnificent service to which we have pledged ourselves—in 
North Carolina, in Japan, at the new diabetic camp at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. Only the greatest loyalty on the part of 
our faithful women will enable us to weather the storm through 
which we are passing. But we believe their loyalty will not fail, 
that they will “stand fast in the faith,’’ quitting themselves like 
heroes. And I believe we shall see a reward for our self-denial, 
our sacrifice, our suffering, even, translated into a greater good 
than we have even dreamed. 

So I repeat, “Blessed be loyalty”? and all who personify 
ite 

Mrs. A. N. Foster later portrayed a “‘Missionary 
Episode” in story telling form. 

Mrs. Louise W. Marble of Meriden retired from 
the presidency and was succeeded by Mrs. L. C. 
Hersey of Danbury. 
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This gallant and heartening little tale of unemployment re- 
lief comes from the village of Hope far up in the northernmost 
tip of Idaho where the relief millions of the great cities sound like 
a dream of Arabian nights. When J. H. Donovan, county assessor, 
made his rounds early in the spring he found Hope, population 
275, in a bad way. Food supplies were all but exhausted and 
only eight people in town had jobs, five of them school teachers. 
The county promised work on the roads as soon as weather per- 
mitted, but spring comes late in northern Idaho and many 
families were destitute. Mr. Donovan, obviously a men of ac- 
tion, didn’t stop to organize. He simply stationed himself at 
the one place where everybody was bound to turn up, the post- 
office, and with the able assistance of James Campbell, post- 
master, collared every one he suspected of possessing an extra 
dollar and talked him out of it. The Japanese section foreman 
and a prosperous Chinese were the big contributors, $5 each. 
By night Mr. Donovan had collected $100, which was more 
cash than any one dreamed ever existed in Hope. esd 

That night Mr. Donovan went into a huddle with Bud 
Conn, impresario of the local truck, and together they dickered 
by telephone with a friend in Troy, two hundred miles away,. 
for foodstuffs which ranchmen thereabout had overproduced. 
Bright and early next morning Mr. Conn and his truck set off 
over the mountains. Back they came next day with a full load’ 
of beans, peas, canned milk and sowbelly—and $25 in change. 
“‘Now there’s a nest-egg against winter,’ said Dr. Donovan as he _ 
went back to his regular job of assessing. “Just pay for the gas. 
and oil,”’ said Mr. Conn, ‘‘Me’n the truck are thrown in.”’—The 
Survey. 
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A Quiet Talk with Earnest Laymen 
A. Ritchie Low 
@-| WANT to share with you a letter which I came _ prospective church deficit. I think so too. Mind 


le) @| across in one of the religious weeklies the 
( | other day. It was written by a minister and 
eee} deals with a condition that I feel laymen 
ought to try to remedy. “Is it fair of local church 
officials,” asks this pastor, “when they find themselves 
face to face with a prospective shortage of funds at 
the outset of a church year, to arbitrarily choose the 
line of least resistance and balance the budget by're- 
ducing the minister’s salary from 50 to 75 per cent of 
the prospective deficit, distributing the balance of the 
deficit between the janitor and the musicians of the 
church, thus striking at the very ones who are holding 
strategic service positions, depressing their morale 
and seriously affecting the flow of interest, enthusiasm 
and assurance of the membership of the church 
through these three important channels?” 

“Ts it fair,” he goes on to ask, “when the minis- 
ter’s heart, mind and soul are already over-burdened 
by the moral and spiritual over-balance and weakness 
of society, and by the stress and strain through which 
many of his church families are going, and to whom 
he now, more than ever, must go with comfort and 
cheer, that he should have to do this burdened by the 
withdrawal of a substantial portion of his salary by 
officials who, in many instances, will make no sacrifices 
themselves, nor bestir themselves to organize the 
material resources of their church, and do it with 
zeal month by month to uphold the increasingly bur- 
dened hands and heart of the minister in this year of 
sacrifice and service?” 

I have quoted this letter at some length because 
of the conviction that the writer speaks for a great 
many ministers who are facing right now these very 
questions. I am convinced that once you laymen have 
the facts presented to you, you will do your level best 
to bring about a remedy. Interested as you are in 
the things of the Kingdom, it would be just like you 
to do a thing like that. 

Just the same, I know what some of you are 
thinking. ‘Why, Mr. Low, we are all taking cuts 
these days. Every business man is reducing his ex- 
penses toa minimum. He has to if he is to keep his 
head above water. Surely, then, you don’t expect the 
minister, of all men, to be immune.” Well, to be 
frank about it, there 7s much truth in what you 
think. I wonder, however, in all fairness, whether 
there is not, in some churches at least, a tendency to 
let the pastor shoulder the whole burden. 

There is my friend Shimm, for example. That, 
of course, is not his real name, but it will serve our pur- 
pose. Well, Shimm, I am told, has had his salary cut 
something like 25 per cent. He doesn’t like it. Nor 
would you, were you in his place. He isa splendid 
chap, wholly devoted to the work of his parish. He is 
consecrated, eager and earnest. Being all of these 
things, he is naturally willing to share these hard 
times along with the rest of his people. There can be 
no doubt about that. 

He feels, however, that the cut is too large, that 
he is being made to bear an unjust proportion of a 


you, he is willing to continue his labors at a reduced 
salary. He has told me so. But what nettles my 
friend Shimm is the knowledge that some of his mem- 
bers, fairly well off financially, are using the depres- 
sion as an excuse for doing less than their best in the 
support of their church. In these days, when tre- 
mendous opportunities for human service face us on 
every side, this penurious attitude is greatly to be 
deprecated. 

Earnest laymen, I am writing to you very frankly 
because of my belief that with your assistance a 
change can be brought about in the minds of our 
people. The place for you to begin is with your own 
church. Before any drastic cuts are made see that 
both your minister and fellow members are given ade- 
quate opportunity to come together, put the cards 
on the table, so to speak, and go into the whole matter 
of church finance. Do the whole thing openly and 
above board. If you will do this and encourage other 
parishes to do so, then I am not afraid of the results. 

Church folk, I have found, can always be depended 
upon to do the right thing when they know the facts. 
It is the absence of reliable information, together with 
the surreptitious way of doing things that some par- 
ishes indulge in, that causes trouble. 

And now that I am on this question of finance 
perhaps I ought to say just one more thing. Whether 
your minister gets five hundred dollars or five thou- 
sand, see that he gets his salary when it is due. To be 
sure, there will always be occasions when it will be 
necessary to wait a little longer than usual, particu- 
larly in these dull times. On the other hand, to be 
frank about it, some churches treat their pastors in a 
shabby way. When it comes to the matter of his 
salary, like the cow’s tail, they are always behind. 
There is a more excellent way of doing things. I am 
confident you men can help us find it. 

I know a minister who, to my certain knowledge, 
is at least five hundred dollars behind. He gets, by 
the way, fifteen hundred dollars a year. I really 
don’t know how the poor fellow gets along. How 
would you like to go three or four months without 
receiving a pay envelope? How would you like to 
have your wife run up a bill at the local grocery for 
that length of time? That, gentlemen, is precisely 
the situation confronting some of our ministers to- 
day. And the unfortunate part of it is, the men 
with the small salaries, the ones who are most in need 
of their salaries when they are due, are usually among 
the very first to suffer. 

In many of our little New England communities 
are pastors who are almost worried to death because 
of their inability to pay the grocer, the baker, the 
candlestick maker. And the fact that these men, 
as a rule, are members of their parishes does not 
make the situation any less embarrassing. 

“But haven’t we got state secretaries to Jook after 
these conditions?” I think I hear one of you ask. 
And the answer, of course, is that we have. And 
these men, I might say, are doing everything possible 
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to better conditions for the clergy serving under them. 
They certainly are. Nevertheless, when all is said 
and done, without the help of active laymen like your- 
selves there is really very little that they can do. 
You are the ones who hold the key to the whole 
situation. And it is for this very reason that I make 
my appeal to you. 

I hope I haven’t given you the impression that 
town and country ministers are going about com- 
plaining about their lot. Nothing could be farther 
trom the truth, for they are doing nothing of the kind. 
As a matter of fact, unless you knew these men very 
well you would never suspect that some of them 
were carrying anxieties that were a burden to the 
heart. I have numerous contacts with men repre- 
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senting many communions, and if I am familiar with || 
the conditions confronting them it is because offmy || 
endeavors to sympathetically understand their view- || 
point. i" 
No, the underpaid, harassed ministers are not | 
going about with long, sober faces. Not by a long || 
sea mile. However, between you and me, it would || 
brighten their hopes and greatly encourage them in || 
their labors if they were assured that earnest laymen || 
like yourselves were anxious and willing to effectively || 
organize the material resources of your churches and |} 
would see to it that pastors got a square deal. In- || 
deed, it would! | 

It can be done. It ought to be done. Why not || 
let us, laymen and clergy, get together and do it! 


Criminals: Causes and Cures 


Willard F. Johnson 


=qiN' the present situation of economic depression 
41 and world-wide unrest, few social problems 
have received the focus of public attention 
me} that has been accorded the problem of ciime. 
Although but two per cent of the population of the 
United States constitute the so-called criminal group, 
the translation of this proportion into actual numbers 
indicates the seriousness of the problem of crime. 
The American situation has become particularly acute 
through the development of the gangster and the 
racketeer, and the public views with increasing alarm 
the menace which crime brings to its sense of security. 

And yet, in spite of the attention given the prob- 
lem of crime, in spite of the commissions organized 
to investigate it, the studies made from many angles 
of approach, and the changes in methods of handling 
crime and criminals, the problem remains one about 
which controversy rages and which ignorance con- 
fuses. Conflicting theories regarding both causation 
and control arise from the press, the pulpit, the lay- 
man, and the authority. 

In the midst of the biased and emotional views 
which are receiving so much undeserved publicity, 
thoughtful citizens will welcome the recently-published 
studies of a man who has had close contact with the 
criminal group in varied capacities and over a long 
period of time. 

Dr. Stearns, Commissioner of Correction in 
Massachusetts, has written a book* which attempts to 
be neither exhaustive nor final. But it is a sane and 
rational approach to the problem of crime, and as 
such merits the careful consideration of both the lay 
and the professional reader. ; 

“Crime,” the author states, “is but a part of the 
general problem of the handicapped. Its funda- 
mental causes fall into three general categories: first, 
neglected childhood; second, physical and mental 
disease; third, primitive culture of immigrants. These 
three overlap, and they are seldom sole causes if 
applied to individual cases.’’ Criminals, classified 
by their crimes, tend to fall into certain categories: 
the pugnacious, the mentally diseased, the acquisitive, 


*The Personality of Criminals. 
M. D. Beacon Press. Boston. 


By Albert Warren Stearns, 


the procreative, and the statutory criminal. One } 
may argue against Dr. Stearns’s instinct psychology, | 
but the basic idea which he presents, that crime is the || 
expression of perfectly normal human motives, ap- || 
pears to be thoroughly sound. 

Dr. Stearns’s categorical classification of crimi- 
nals is less important than his emphasis on the need | 
for studying the individual criminal and the social | 
situation from which he has emerged. The author | 
traces historically the methods of handling the crimi- |} 
nal, from the primitive view of the rule of might down} 
to the now traditional and conventional method of 
deterrent reformation through prison segregation. 
“Dr. Sheldon S. Glueck’s study of ‘500 Criminal |} 
Careers,’”’ he believes, “appears to be an adequate | 
last chapter in the reformatory narrative.”’ The ra- 
tional approach in handling the criminal is “only 
commencing to appear in the dim light of the dawn.” 
Its essential characteristic is the endeavor to under- 
stand the criminal. This is undoubtedly a healthy 
note in the midst of the emotional wave of current 
opinion which swings uncertainly from stern repres- 
sion to maudlin sympathy. 

Supplementing the attempt to understand the 
criminal are various preventive and curative agencies 
of social control. “The traditional home training 
must be set up again and restored to its former place 
of importance,” Dr. Stearns believes. This is more 
important than that the techniques of child psychol- 
ogy should be primarily the possession of child guid- 
ance groups. The public school should have a goal _ |] 
of “useful citizenship,” rather than merely one of |} 
formal academic training. Police and court systems. 
should be organized on a social service basis, and 
probation work carried beyond the stage of a moral 
gesture; the excessive amount of “recidivism” (the 
return of released prisoners on fresh charges), has 
shown the startling inefficacy of conventional pro- 
cedures. 

Dr. Stearns’s chief interest has been the prison 
system, and it is in the field of penology that his views 
are most keenly original. He strongly urges a clear- 
ing house for prisoners where observation and study of 
the individual and his social background can be made 
prior to commitment. Classification of prisoners. 
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according to individual needs, the author believes, to be 
a primary step in prison technique. The insane and 
the feeble-minded need a special type of care, the 
physically ill need hospitalization, the non-criminal 
individual can be cared for under greatly modified 
prison conditions, while some individuals require per- 
manent segregation. The specialization of institu- 
tions for handling criminals is the natural result of 
careful study and the soundest method of adequately 
treating the criminal. The use of the prison as a 
place of punishment, for the purpose of deterring 
both the prisoner and others from crime, is but a small 
part of the prison’s function. Nor does society’s work 
end with institutional treatment of the criminal; of 
equal importance is the rehabilitation of the prisoner 
in his social situation through well-organized case work. 
The system which Dr. Stearns urges is precisely the 
one he is gradually putting into operation in the 
Massachusetts prisons, and all the more deserving of 
consideration because it is potentially practicable and 
not merely a Utopian ideal. 

The book is a challenge to the entire social group, 
for there is scarcely a social institution which can not 
play its part in checking and preventing the criminal 
personality from attaining the state of a social menace. 
Just as the community protects the health of its mem- 
bers through sanitation, so in crime the program 
should be primarily preventive. ‘Crime can be pre- 
vented by caring for neglected children and their 
families; by restricting immigration and paying more 
attention to recently arrived immigrants; and by 
seeing to it that no case of physical or mental disease 
is unattended.’”’ Upon this program of prevention, 
all the facilities of the community may be brought to 
bear. 

The author’s conclusions are wholesome and sug- 
gestive, but none more so than the restatement of 
the thread of his chief argument, the need for “vigor- 
ous study of the subject from all angles, with an 
abiding faith that science and scientific methods once 
applied to this field will ultimately show us the way.” 

* * * 
CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
Sheldon Shepard 

The California Convention met for its forty-fifth annual 
session in the Throop Memorial Church of Pasadena, May 10 
and 11. The Pasadena church served a complimentary lunch- 
eon to sixty visiting delegates at one o’clock of the opening day. 
President W. C. Selleck introduced the Rev. George Miller, who 
could not be present at other sessions of the convention, and 
who spoke briefly of the new work of the Near East Foundation, 
with which he is connected. 

At 2.15 the Convention was called to order. Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter, pastor of the entertaining church, and chairman of 
the committee on program and arrangements, extended a wel- 
come to the visitors and spoke of the enthusiasm and spirit of the 
gathering already manifest. 

Dr. Selleck, in responding to the greeting, referred to the 
convention in Pasadena four years ago, when Dr. Henry, Dr. 
Nash and Mr. Masseck were with us. 

At 2.45 the meeting of the California Women’s Missionary 
Association was held, Mrs. Wm. R. Tanner of Los Angeles pre- 
siding. Mrs. Sheldon Shepard led in a devotional service, and 
reports were received from officers and local organizations. Mr. 
W. A. Lathrop, former worker of the American Missionary 
Association in the South, spoke on “The Mountaineers of North 


Carolina,” and Mr. Ralph Kato spoke of the “Japanese Student’s 
View of Japan.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Wm. R. 
Tanner, Los Angeles; vice-president, Mrs. Mary Jordan Ed- 
wards, Whittier; secretary, Miss Mary C. Hazard, Los Angeles; 
treasurer, Mrs. Carl F. Henry, Pasadena; members of the board, 
Mrs. C. Ellwood Nash, Los Angeles, Mrs. R. D. Cranmer, 
Santa Paula, Mrs. Louis Koch, Pasadena. 

The evening meeting opened with an organ recital by Mr. 
Willard Smith, organist of the Pasadena church. The Rev. R. D. 
Cranmer of Santa Paula was the preacher of the occasional 
sermon. Calling attention to the fact that we are continually in 
crises, and that liberals are often found destroying unwholesome 
elements of religion, Mr. Cranmer said that the things which 
will be effective are the things that remain. Among those things 
which remain he listed God, brotherhood and truth. Hesaid the 
world will not be saved by any system, but by religion, which he 
defined as ‘‘a spirit of living which is in harmony with the spirit 
of the universe.” After a tenor solo by Mr. John C. Ganton, 
the offering was received for ministerial relief. This amounted 
to $25.50. 

The communion service was conducted by Dr. W. C. Selleck 
and the Rev. B. C. Ruggles, assisted by Deacons Allen, Hicks, 
Turner and Wilcox of the Pasadena church. 

The Wednesday morning opening devotional service was 
conducted by Mr. Ruggles of Oakland. He made the service a 
time of consecration in memory of Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, using 
parts of Dr. Nash’s last published article, ‘Superb Sons and 
Daughters of God.” 

The annual address was then delivered by the president, Dr. 
W.C.Selleck. The address furnished a keynote for a Convention 
in which there was a courageous conviction that religion should 
enter upon the attainment of real brotherhood. 

The Fellowship Committee reported the transfer of the Rev. 
R. D. Cranmer from the Illinois Convention to the California 
Convention. 

Reports from the churches were made by Dr. B. G. Carpen- 
ter for Pasadena, Mr. L. J. Quinby for Los Angeles, the Rev. 
R. D. Cranmer for Santa Paula, Dr. W. C. Selleck for Riverside 
and the Rev. B. C. Ruggles for Oakland. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles addressed the con- 
vention on “Impending Changes in Religion.’ He said future 
religion will apply the test of practical results to life, recognizing 
harmony with the laws of life as religion, and demanding fruit 
in acts of brotherhood. Among other impending changes he 
listed the substitution of courage for fear as the motive of re- 
ligion, the emphasis on finding God through humanity, and a 
new attitude toward eternity by which one considers not so 
much what eternity will bring to him as what he will bring to 
eternity. He defined religion as “right relation with the uni- 
verse.”’ 

At the afternoon session the Committee on Official Reports 
reported, expressed appreciation of the clearness and concise- 
ness of the treasurer’s report, and congratulated the convention 
on the spirit of loyalty and courage shown by the reports from 
the churches. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

1. A resolution with reference to the life and death of 
Charles Ellwood Nash stated that “from the early days of 
his ministry to the last few weeks of his life, his thought was 
forward-looking and creative, his word full of wisdom. Cali- 
fornia Universalism bears the mark of his devoted and energetic 
leadership. . . . He wielded a wide influence on the liberal 
thought of Southern California, and from many unexpected 
sources will be heard echoes of his liberating and comforting in- 
fluence.” Gratefully recalling its indebtedness to him, the Con- 
vention declared the loss to the denomination is peculiarly its 
loss, ‘‘for while he never lagged in his enthusiasm for the entire 
cause, the last score and more of his years were devoted to ad- 
vancing the work in this state.” 

2. A resolution originating in the young men’s class of the 
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Pasadena Sunday school asking for a committee of ministers and 
laymen representing the five churches for the purpose of formulat- 
ing ‘‘a preliminary and simple program of advanced religious 
study”’ for all the churches. 

8. A resolution condemning special privilege and stating 
that when the President appeals to “‘the people against such, he 
should be supported by every loyal American.” 

4. A resolution commending ‘‘every effort of our govern- 
ment made in the interest of world peace.” 

5. A resolution endorsing the General Convention plans for 
Loyalty Sunday. 

6. A resolution expressing hearty appreciation to the Pasa- 
dena church for their hospitality and many courtesies. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Dr. W. C. Selleck, 
Riverside; vice-president, Dr. B. G. Carpenter, Pasadena; 
secretary, Dr. Sheldon Shepard, Los Angeles; treasurer, W. L. 
Ramsey, Santa Paula; trustee, L. J. Quinby, Los Angeles; 
Fellowship Committee, Dr. B. G. Carpenter, Pasadena, the Rev. 
R. D. Cranmer, Santa’ Paula, Mrs. L. H. P. Anderson, Los 
Angeles. 

At 3.30 the Convention was given over to a church school 
conference. The Rev. O.A.Schulz, of the Neighborhood Church, 
Pasadena, speaking on the ““Modern Approach to Teaching Re- 
ligion,’’ emphasized the importance of correct methods, especial- 
ly explaining and emphasizing the project method. In a round 
table conference conducted by the Rev. Percy Smith of Pasa- 
dena, representatives of the state’s five Sunday schools discussed 
their methods and problems. It was voted to organize a state 
Sunday School Association, and the Rev. Percy Smith was elected 
president. 

There were 158 persons at the banquet table. Mr. L. E. 
Morrison of Pasadena acted as toastmaster. An address on 
“The Vision of Integrated Liberalism’? was given by the Rev. 
Berkeley D. Blake, D. D., Administrative Vice-President of 
the American Unitarian Society. The speaker called attention 
to the widespread influence of liberals in many denominations, 
and stated that we should learn to recognize and appreciate 
each other. He spoke hopefully of closer co-operation and 
greater effectiveness of the Unitarian and Universalist Churches 
and prophesied a greater influence and growth of liberalism. 

The credentials committee reported registered attendance 
as follows: Los Angeles 36, Oakland 2, Alhambra 1, Danbury, 
Conn., 1, Pasadena 65, Riverside 10, Santa Paula 8, Pomona 3. 
Total 126. The offering for convention expenses was taken. 
Benediction was pronounced by the Rev. B. C. Ruggles, and 
the session and the convention closed. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 

Nature, the Church of Our Savior, and the city of Waltham 
combined to make the annual gathering of Universalists in 
Massachusetts an entire success. May 10, 11 and 12 witnessed 
the church in Waltham filled to capacity by those representing 
the three bodies, the State Sunday School Association, the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society, and the Convention 
of the Churches of the state. 

The Rey. Edgar R. Walker, minister of the church in Wal- 
tham, is also the president of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion. His organization covered the entire day of Tuesday, May 
10. Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director of the General 
Sunday School Association, conducted the worship service. An 
address on ““Temperance’”’ was given by the Rev. Sidney A. 
Weston, Ph. D., editor of the Congregational Publishing Society. 
The reports of the secretary, treasurer, and finance committee 
showed that careful records have been kept. There was dis- 
closed, too, a2 small balance left in the treasury, The total active 
membership of the schools is 6,479. This is a slight loss from 
last year’s enrollment. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, State Su- 
pervisor, stated that over 300 persons have been enrolled in the 
Institutes and Leadership Training Schools. It was with regret 
that the officials had to report that only forty-nine schools had 
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contributed to the Japan program, forty-three to the Suffolk 
Normal School, and twenty-four to the China Child Welfare. 

Mrs. Chamberlain said in her report: “Sometimes I have 
heard that the Universalist Church will always besmall. It need 
not be if we had the proper enthusiasm. If you were to stand in 
the doorway of this church in Waltham and watch six thousand 
children and youths pass with their teachers and pastors, you 
would realize you were witnessing a big parade. Ifyou could hear 
them in the singing of ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’ or ‘Christ 
for the World We Sing,’ you would think it was a mighty chorus. 
Your soul would be lifted in a prayer of thankfulness that you, 
too, are a part of so large a group.”’ 

The Assistant State Supervisor, Miss Helen Rice, reported 
that several of the schools have held Parent-Teacher meetings. 
There is a growing purpose to develop the proper desire for wor- 
ship. In closing, she quoted Emerson in saying that “most of 
the shadows of this life are caused by standing in our own sun- 
shine.”’ h 

Miss Harriet G. Yates, Field Secretary of the General 
Sunday School Association, gave an address on ‘Building a 
Curriculum.’”’ Mr. Carl A. Hempel reported on the coming 
events at Ferry Beach, July 17-24; Northfield, July 21-30; Dur- 
ham, N. H., August 21-28. 

Dr. Huntley helped us to “Invest in Futures”’ to the amount 
of $560. 

At the close of the afternoon the convention group was 
taken over to West Newton for an inspection of one of the finest 
church plants in Massachusetts. Information and the inter- 
pretation of the symbolism in the church were given by Mr. 
Frank Grebe, director of religious education, and by Dr. Boynton 
Merrill, minister of the church. 

In the evening the cantata, ““The Ministering Christ,’’ was 
sung by the junior choir of the Waltham church school. This 
was followed by an address on ‘‘The Larger Task,’’ by the Rev. 
E.L. Shaver,secretary of the Congregational Education Society. 
Miss Andrews closed the day with a service of worship. ; 

The exhibits of handwork and church school materials were 
elaborate, and attracted large attention. Two prizes were 
awarded by the Sunday School Association for the two best ex- 
hibits by intermediate and senior classes. The third inter- 
mediate class in Attleboro was one of the prize winners. The 
class is known as “The Help-a-Bit Class.’’ Its teacher is Miss 
Eva Brown. The class studied World Friendship Lessons and 
each pupil made fine note books. To this group was given the 
picture, “Light of the World.’ The picture, ““The Appeal to 
the Great Spirit,” was given to the Huntley Class in the New 
Bedford school. This is a class of senior girls. The teacher of 
this group is Mrs. A. B. Crowell. Honorable mention was made 
of the Lynn exhibit. The exhibit from the Philippine Islands 
sent to the Emeline Sprague Class in Malden commanded great 
interest. This had been sent in appreciation of the chests sent 
to the Islands from Malden. Other places sending exhibits were 
Annisquam, Cambridge, Chelsea, Gloucester, Milford, Monson, 
Somerville, West Somerville and Waltham. 

The Convention proper was called to order by the president, 
Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., at 7p.m.on Wednesday. Dr. Coons, 
secretary, read the official call for the meeting, and gave by title 
an extended amendment which was offered to the By-Laws. 

Sessional committees were appointed, as follows: Official 
Reports, the Rev. L. C. Nichols, chairman, Harold W. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, Mrs. John C, Restall, the Rev. O. || 
Whitman Eames, the Rev. George H. Lewis, Dr. Frank W. | 
Merrick. Nominations, the Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, chairman, 
the Rev. C. P. Hall, the Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Mrs. George E. | 
Huntley, and Alvar W. Polk. Elections, the Rev. E. V. Stevens, | 
chairman, Rey. Donald G. Lothrop, Mrs. Edith W. Polsey. 
Auditors, the Rev. I. V. Lobdell, chairman, Wallace M. Powers, 
Ernest W. Davis. 

Words of welcome were brought to the Council by the || 
mayor of the city, Hon. Patrick J. Duane, and Adelman E. 
Clarke, chairman of the parish committee. President Parker 
made an earnest response. 
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The service of worship which followed was conducted by the 
pastor of the church, Mr. Walker, together with the Rev. Otto 
S. Raspe of Cambridge, and the Rev. G. H. Leining, the preacher 
of the occasional sermon. Mr. Leining substituted for the Rev. 
I. V. Lobdell, who was kept away by illness. The subject of the 
sermon was “The Quest for Certainty.” 

“This quest for certainty,” said Mr. Leining, “is the great 
adventure of the human spirit, seeking satisfaction of the hunger 
of the human heart. It begins in infancy and lasts to age. It 
is the ceaseless quest of the race as of the individual. It is the 
central emphasis of ancient no less than modern thought. In 
these latest days what we call science is man probing the uncer- 
tainties of the universe in his quest for certainty. He has sought 
certainty in knowledge, through philosophy as well as science. 
The security he has sought through power and wealth is only 
another aspect of the same search, as is the longing for the positive 
even if dogmatic assurance that religion has sometimes been 
supposed to give. 

“Yet while this quest for certainty drives us all through our 
days, there is no certainty in all the earth. Knowledge changes 
its content and is outgrown. Power, even when embodied in 
great empires like Babylon and Egypt and Rome, crumbles and 
passes. No one ever gets enough wealth to be absolutely certain 
of the future. Even religions come and go, changing with the 
centuries. It is never a certainty but always an adventure, most 
challenging to brave spirits even when most dangerous. 

“What, then, shall we do? Yield to self-pity? Weep and 
quit? Grow bitter and rebellious? If we do, we are but defeat- 
ing our own hopes. What we need is not certainty in the known 
but courage to face the unknown. We forget that the source 
of courage is the need for courage. It is profoundly true in men- 
tal and spiritual evolution that the origin of every high quality 
is the need of it. The origin of faith is the need of it, and faith 
is the bridge man builds out from the known to span the gulf of 
the unknown. Behold, and bow down before this indomitable 
spirit of humanity, which gets its strength from the assurance 
religion gives that we are not merely human but also the children 
of God. This spirit conquers even in the midst of its seeming 
defeat. 

“The quest for certainty does not find its answer in posses- 
sion or power. It is a state of mind, that something we call 
faith, that enables a man to face life unafraid. A religion is 
man making himself a staff of life to help him forward in his 
pilgrimage into the unknown. Universalism is not an abstract 
creed. It isa philosophy of life for us to use. In it we shall find 
the certainty of spirit that is the answer to the spirit’s ageless 
quest. This will carry us straight to the certainty of Jesus. We 
shall, of course, find his prophecy true that in this world we shall 
have tribulation, but we may also win to the triumphant spirit 
of his great message, ‘Be of good courage, for I have overcome the 
world.’”’ 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$65.86. The closing part of the evening was given to the com- 
munion, administered by Mr. Walker and Mr. Raspe. 

Thursday was the big day of all and the busy day. Begin- 
ning at nine o’clock in the morning with a brief devotional ser- 
vice conducted by the Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea, the 
delegates and representatives found themselves pressed with 
reports, debates, discussions, and addresses up to nine o ’clock in 
the evening. The Fellowship Committee reported that there are 
now one hundred and eighteen miristers in the fellowship of 
Massachusetts. During the year five ministers have closed their 
work here through death. These were the Rev. Luther W. 
Attwood, the Rev. Alfred J. Cardall, the Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, the Rev. Lovinzo L. Greene, and the Rev. Anson Titus. 
The ‘Ministerial Relief Fund now amounts to $37,800.19. From 
the income of the fund, $1,800 is given each year to the General 
Convention to pay to men in the state eligible for a pension. 
Sixteen ministers receive such pension, the State Convention 
paying this year for fourteen of these. To two other ministers 
direct relief was granted from the fund. 

The treesurer’s report showed that carrying on the business 


of the Convention the past year had cost $15,318.30. The in- 
come for the purpose did not meet the outgo by $2,373.74. Out 
of a total of ninety-two parishes, seventy-one contributed before 
the end of the fiscal year. Five have sent in quotas since the 
first of May, making a total of seventy-six churches which have 
helped the Convention financially. The Convention has paid 
out as aid to churches and for kindred purposes $4,902.84. 

Messages were brought from the allied and auxiliary or- 
ganizations as follows: The Publishing House, Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall; Crane Theological School, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner; 
Dean Academy, President Arthur W. Peirce; Doolittle Home, 
the Rev. William Couden; Bethany Union, Mr. Frank E. Dewick; 
Clara Barton Birthplace, Miss Alice G. Enbom; Young People’s 
Christian Union, Miss Dorothy E. MacDonald; Universalist 
Historical Society, Mr. Hosea Starr Ballou. The Rev. Stanley 
G. Spear represented the committee for the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches, and the Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
made a strong address. 

Above every other item of business loomed the problem of 
the Church of the Redemption. This had already, through the 
year, absorbed more ot the time of the Executive Committee 
than all other matters which were handled. For nearly four 
years the Convenvion had put into the prozect, beyond what the 
church raised, the amount necessary to settle all bills. This was 
done upon the conviction that this old, historic church, so beau- 
tifully housed, was essential to denominational integrity and 
stability in Massachusetts and New England. The total invest- 
ment of the Convention in the church is $99,648.19. Part of this 
has gone into the property as capital payments. Part of it was 
paid to settle some long standing suits at law. Part of it, $2,000 
a year, represents an agreed upon payment to the former minister 
of the church, Dr. Roblin. The Executive Committee had voted 
the past year, rather than to pay any amount which the church 
could not raise, to give from Jan. 1, 1932, to July 1, 1932, the 
sum of $3,600, or $600 per month. The church asked that the 
Convention continue to aid it by the gift of $3,600 from July 1, 
1932, to July 1, 1933, or $300 per month. The Executive Com- 
mittee, feeling that it had gone as far as it should in this matter 
without definite instruction from the Convention itself, asked the 
representatives of the churches for the proper mandate. Upon 
motion of Mr. Harold E. Sweet of Attleboro, it was voted: That 
the Convention contribute the sum of $3,600 beginning July 1, 
1932, and extending to July 1, 1938, in monthly installments, to 
the Second Society of Universalists in Boston for current ex- 
penses, and that all expenses in connection with the property, 
including the interest on the mortgage on the property, main- 
tenance charges and expenses in connection with the continu- 
ance of services, be charged to and paid out of the Ballou Fund; 
and for that purpose the Executive Committee be authorized for 
the ensuing year to take such portion of the principal of the 
fund as may be required. 

The Convention is pledged to back the Church of the Re- 
demption financially for another year, at the end of which time 
the chairman of the standing committee of the society, Dr. Mayo, 
declared that the church would be wholly self-supporting. 

Out of the discussion on the Church of the Redemption came 
enthusiastically the idea of securing a thousand associate mem- 
bers to the contributing force of the church. The suggestion and 
plan were adopted, and the Secretary of the Convention was in- 
structed to put the plan into operation. Within a few minutes, 
permission being given for it, forty-three persons started the 
enrollment of the thousand, by becoming the first to give. 
Of these forty-three, nineteen paid at once, and twenty-four were 
pledges. After that outburst of loyalty, one of our devoted 
laymen has pledged the Secretary ten additional memberships 
at $5 each. 

The officers chosen were: The Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
president; Charles B. Ladd, vice-president; A. Ingham Bicknell, 
treasurer; the Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., secretary. Three 
members were chosen to the Executive Committee, Dr. William 
H. Baker of Boston and Ernest W. Davis of Arlington for a term 
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of three years, and Edwin R. Sampson of North Weymouth for 
one year, filling out the unexpired term of Mr. Ladd. In the 
case of Mr. Davis, this is a re-election. Two members of the 
Fellowship Committee, whose terms had expired, were re- 
elected—the Rev. Charles P. Hall and Walter S. Kelley. The 
four trustees of the Publishing House whose terms ended this 
year were also re-elected for another three years. These are, 
Victor A. Friend, the Rev. Stanley G. Spear, Charles C. Nichols, 
and the Rev. Gustave H. Leining. The Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell 
was chosen as the preacher of the Convention sermon, with the 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., as alternate. The First Church 
in Cambridge, the Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pastor, was designated as 
the place of meeting. 

Crowded up to the late part of the afternoon by business, 
the three scheduled addresses were listened to by the large com- 
pany which remained to the last. One address was given by 
the Rey. William C. Harvey of Bethel, Vermont, who spoke on 
“Seeking to Solve Problems in a Country Church.” This ad- 
dress, and the man who gave it, will not soon be forgotten by 
Massachusetts Universalists. In its simplicity, its clear appre- 
ciation of the minister’s true place, and its native humor, it went 
straight into the minds of Mr. Harvey’s listeners. The President 
of the General Convention, our own Victor A. Friend, moved all 
by his earnest word of faith and spiritual loyalty. Dr. Etz, 
General Superintendent, instead of using pictures to show the 
work and growth of the denomination, utilized his opportunity 
in an especial appeal to the churches in Massachusetts to line 
up on the following Sunday, Loyalty Sunday, in a splendid 
offering to the work of our church at large. 

The closing meeting of the three days was at the banquet 
tables in Leonard Hall at 6.30 p.m. Every available seat was 
taken. The two after-dinner speakers were Mrs. Grace Morri- 
son Poole, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. William H. Morrison, and 
president-elect of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
whose topic was “Getting Acquainted,” and the Rev. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson, D. D., who told of ‘“‘Universalists and Universal- 
ism as I Have Found Them.”’ The new president, Mr. Gibbs, 
presided. As Mrs. Poole was the representative speaker for the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society, the president of that 
organization, Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, spoke for a moment of the 
women’s work and gracefully presented Mrs. Poole. Mr. Gibbs 
greeted Dr. Tomlinson as a stalwart defender of the faith and 
introduced him as one who always thrills and inspires in his 
appeals for the church we all hold dear. 


* * * 


W. U. M. S. CONVENTION AT WALTHAM 


On Wednesday, May 11, one hundred and fifty-four dele- 
gates and many friends of the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts gathered in the Church of Our Savior 
in Waltham for the forty-seventh annual convention. 

The session opened with a song service led by Mrs. C. Guy 
Robbins. The president, Mrs. George E. Huntley, called the 
meeting to order. Mrs. George E. Leighton conducted the de- 
votional service. 

Reports were given by the recording secretary, corresponding 
secretary, treasurer and chairmen of departments. These re- 
ports were most interesting, and in view of the fact that the 
country has been experiencing unparalleled depression, most 
gratifying as to work accomplished during the year. The 
treasurer reported all bills and apportionments paid and a balance 
in the treasury. Much credit must be given the Finance Com- 
mittee and the treasurer, Mrs. Polsey, for conducting the finances 
of the society so well in a year when many pledges and appor- 
tionments could not be paid by the Circles. 

In a message full of optimism and encouragement the 
president reported ‘from last year a double challenge, the chal- 
lenge of what we have done and the challenge of what we have 
not done.” 

A beautiful and impressive memorial service was held. As 
the name of one who had passed on during the year was read by 
the secretary, the members present of the Mission Circle to 


which she had belonged rose in tribute to her memory, while 
Mrs. Huntley placed a carnation in a foliage-filled basket. A 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Isabella Macduff and Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe sang a solo. 

As usual, one of the most important events of the Convention 
was the pledging this year for the Permanent Fund. This was 
under the direction of Miss Alice G. Enbom, who was so success- 
ful in making ‘“‘Mrs. Goodintent”’ realize the splendid work done 
by the W. U. M. S. that nearly $600 was raised in a very short 
time. 

An inspiring address was given by the Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., on the subject, ‘“Harvest of Loyalty.” 

A roll call in the form of a candle lighting service was con- 
ducted in response of the Mission Circles to ‘““‘Women United 
Means Success.” As a member from each of the different 
Circles lighted her candle she repeated the number in attendance 
from that Circle. There were two hundred and forty-five pres- 
ent representing thirty-eight Circles. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Mrs. George E. 
Huntley, Cambridge; vice-president, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Mal- 
den; secretary, Mrs. Fred Schonland, Lawrence; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. John C. E. Restall, Chelsea; treasurer, Mrs. 
Chester Polsey, Medford; trustees for three years, Mrs. Everett 
I. Grant, Cambridge, Mrs. Earle P. Robinson, Franklin. ~“Dis- 
trict directors: First, Mrs. Thomas Pollitt, Middleboro; Second, 
Mrs. H. P. Olney, North Attleboro; Third, Mrs. Robert G. Reed, 
Wollaston; Fourth, Mrs. John S. Lowe, Boston; Fifth, Mrs. 
Percy R. Moody, Arlington; Sixth, Mrs. Joseph S. Buttrick, 
Melrose; Seventh, Mrs. Charles H. Boardman, Lynn; Eighth, 
Mrs. C. Guy Robbins, Lawrence; Ninth, Mrs. W. G. Oehlhof, 
Springfield; Tenth, Mrs. Emory E. Ellis, Orange. 

* 


* * 


REFLECTIONS OF A KANSAS UNIVERSALIST 


We publish the following article out of sincere ad- 
miration for the writer. We have his consent to pub- 
lish it just as it stands, for in its way it is a classic fit to 
go with the best of Will Rogers. Back of all the quaint 
spelling there is a thought and back of the thought 
there is.a real man. 

The Editor. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I just recently tore off the rapper of an old Leader whitch was 
dated Feb. 28-31 I must Ecnolage my Delinquency in reading 
the Leader as well as the label on my subscription. but on exam- 
ination of the old Leader I run across an Artical Headed ‘‘To- 
wardes the new world or ““A new Years message to Methodists. 
“the rebirth of nations and men.’ I see by the article the 
Methodists have begun to Perk up a little conserning the King- 
dom of God on Earth. well its an old story the Lord told the 
Jews 4000 years ago that He wanted to be their King, but they 
wanted a King of their own kind. So he gave them a King in 
his anger and took him away in his wrath. so thare have been 
Kings of all kinds ever since if you will allow me to quote from 
the article, “this is a day in which nations are being reborn: 
when men are attemting achievements in every realm of Human 
effort, that stagers the imagination’”’ then it goes on to mention 
“India, China,” and “Russia after centuries of suffering beneath 
a capricious Despotism is proclaiming Her self a champion of the 
Rights of those who toil” 

Well, that was Merxs pet theory when He said ‘‘Labors 
of the world unite you have nothing to loose but your chains And 
a world to gain’”’ 

But the Marxin theory is old stuff. When Esau got beat 
out of His Birth right and Jacob got the first blessing, not untill 
after Easoe had prevailed on his Father did He get the second 
Blessing. 

That run Something like this ‘Jacobs Posterity will rule 
yours on down the ages but when you get the dominion you will 
Break the Yoke from off your necks’? Easo was no doubt Sym- 
bolical of the Laboring class, but when will He get the dominion 
thats the question. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J have always wondered just how much Universalism w : 
of the knowledge and in the heart of George Washington. 

It has been for a long time my opinion that Washington 
must have been a 100 per cent Universalist in heart and action, 
although he may have been affiliated with the older denomina- 
tions of his day—as most naturally he would have been. 

Almost everything of the human appeal of which he wrote 
or spoke seems to me to have been along the lines of the teachings 
of the then new religious belief just blossoming forth—Uni- 
versalism. 

I was pleasantly surprised, a few days ago, to have this 
conviction satisfactorily confirmed, so far as I am concerned. 

Among the George Washington collection of intimate 
things now being exhibited at the Philadelphia Public Library, 
is a book which belonged to Washington and bears his autograph 
at the top of the title page—showing, I feel, that he considered 
the work sufficiently likable to want it in his home and in his 
library. The front (title) page of this book reads as follows: 

Discourses 
relating to 
The evidences of Revealed Religion 
delivered in the 
Church of the Universalists 
at Philadelphia 
and 
published at the request of the 
hearers 
by Joseph Priestly LLD. FRS. 
etc. etc. etc. 
“Be ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is 
in you.” 
1 Pet. III-15 4 
Philadelphia 
Printed by Joseph Thompson 
MDCCXCVI 


As this particular work was of course under glass and seal 
with many other things in the display, I was curious, and upon 
investigation found both volumes in the library for public circu- 
lation and reference. Any one who may have access to this old 
work will appreciate reading it. 

G. L. Stevens. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

* * 


PINKHAM’S REPLY TO N.E. S. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

N. E. S. writes in the reaction headed “The Claims of the 
Humanists” (May 14) that I said in the Leader some time ago: 
“Faith in God is an opiate. Faith in man isa tonic.’”’ My ini- 
tialed unknown friend is mistaken. I did not say what he (or 
she) alleges. What I said (Jan. 23) was: “Faith in God as a 
loving Father who doeth all things well, and in a future heaven 
which will amply offset all the woes of this present life, is an 
opiate. But faith in man is a tonic.” I thus specified a certain 
concept of God and I also linked that concept to a certain idea of 
a post-mcrtem heaven. I did not and could not make an un- 
discriminating attack on ‘faith in God.’ On the contrary, I 
hold that faith in God is indispensable to the noblest living, if 
it is the actual God. 

The werd God has become quite equivocal. Liberal the- 
ists—including yourself, Mr. Editor—use such terms as “the 
universe as a whole’ and “the totality of things’ as syno- 
nyms for God. ‘Reality’? and “ultimate reality’’ are often so 
used. Professor Whitehead’s God is “the principle of concre- 


tion’’—if you know what that means. Dean Shailer Mathews’ 
God is ‘‘the personality-producing forces of the universe.” Pro- 
fessor Ellwood says that ‘‘God is simply religion’s name for the 
universe under its spiritual aspect, the aspect that makes it akin 
with man’s spiritual nature.” 

A word so elastic can not justly be denied to humanists if 
they, or some of them, choose to employ it. And I so choose. 
The final point of the letter of mine which N. E. S. misquoted 
was that a humanistic definition of God is interestingly con- 
gruous with the orthodox doctrine of the Holy Spirit, God in 
man. None of the watchful theists who chronicle their reac- 
tions has disputed my argument that “it is natural and justifi- 
able to apply the word God to that which is believed to be the 
source of supreme blessing. If we find that as a matter of fact 
the greatest blessings proceed from human wisdom and goodness. 
rather than from a supposititious superhuman personal agency, 
then human wisdom and goodness better deserve the name 
God than such agency.”’ 

Theists are wont to claim that they can properly call them- 
selves also humanists. With equal propriety humanists may 
call themselvs theists. It is high time to end the logomachy 
and devote ourselves—all of us—to the making of heaven here 
on earth. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Center, Mass. 
* * 


THE OLD TIME MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, in his “‘open letter’ to me, 
fails to comment on the matter I had in mind. 

My only purpose in writing that note was to call the atten- 
tion of our people to the fact that we are not doing our duty by 
the church at home. 

Too many grow so enthusiastic over Japan that they forget: 
the home church must be well supported to carry on a mission. 

Of the eighteen letters in the Leader recently regarding Japan, 
sixteen are from ministers and two from laymen. 

The laymen say keep Dr. Cary at home. It is their task to. 
provide the money and they know the difficulty. Now, our of- 
ficials have named May 15 as “Loyalty Day”’ in the hope _ 
receiving sufficient funds to care for the deficit. ve | 

The sixteen ministers say “stay in Japan.” They do not 
like a failure. They are all right. I like ministers. I was 
brought up among them. My father was one of the old-time 
ministers, who spent his life in the service of the Universalist 
Church. He was very companionable, and ministers always 
came to our home. How they did enjoy fighting the old Ortho- 
doxy and talking over their experiences. They worked faith- 
fully and laid the foundation of the Universalist Church, but 
some of our moderns do not give them the credit they should 
have. 

HeJioBs 
(Eighty-nine years old.) 
Columbus, Ohio. 
x 
A CRYING NEED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following story indicates a crying need in connection 
with the denominational Commission on Hymns and Services, 
which I note is compiling a new hymnal. But how to get our 
people to appreciate and use hymns properly in worship? 

A young minister preaches in a parish where he has nothing 
to do with selecting the hymns, in fact, is not allowed to. With 
the result that he preaches a spring sermon on “Creation,” 
introduced by the Christmas hymn of “‘(O Come All Ye Faith- 
ful,” and climaxed by ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

This really happened. Now can anybody else tell one? 
Or suggest what to do about it? 


Music-lover. 
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Understanding Our World 


THE FIRST YEAR OF REPUBLICAN SPAIN 


The first year of the Spanish Republic, which came to an 
end on April 15, 1932, was beset with difficulties, only a few of 
which have been solved. Nevertheless, the republic has made 
greater progress than many of its friends had anticipated. 

Following the overthrow of King Alfonso, a provisional 
government was established and parliamentary elections were 
called. These elections, in which 470 deputies were chosen to 
the constituent Cortes, resulted in a working majority for the 
Socialists, the Radical Socialists, and the Accion Republicana. 
These three groups, united in a Republican-Socialist coalition 
which follows a reformist rather than a revolutionary policy, 
have governed Spain during the past year. Manuel Azana, 
chief of the Accion Republicana and head of the coalition, has oc- 
cupied the post of Prime Minister. The first task of the new 
government was the establishment of a new administrative 
regime. Beginning work in July, the Cortes by the end of the 
year had elected Niceto Alcala Zamora President, and had 
approved a constitution, one of the interesting features of which 
was a provision that Spain could not declare war except under 
the League Covenant. 

Meanwhile, both the Right and Left extremists have chal- 
lenged the existence of the Republic. For a time it was feared 
that the deposed Alfonso, now living in France, would attempt 
to recover his throne by a coup d’etat. Although this fear has not 
materialized, the government has taken steps to purge the army 
which had been the bulwark of the old regime. Prime Minister 
Azana has himself taken over the Ministry of War. The number 
of officers has been reduced from 22,000 to 12,000, staff officers 
have been retired, the army budget has been reduced, and the 
complement of colonial troopsdecreased. All officers not actively 
supporting the Republic have been removed. The Catholic 
Church, another pillar of the monarchy, has likewise been de- 
prived of many of its prerogatives. Despite vigorous opposition 
from the conservatives, the Cortes on October 13 voted to abolish 
Roman Catholicism as the state religion. In January, 1932, fur- 
ther legislation practically achieved the dissolution and expul- 
sion of the Jesuits. In April the Cabinet introduced legislation 
restricting the right of the church to own property, placing church 
schools under state supervision, and empowering the government 
to rigidly control the activities of clergymen. One of the most 
constructive achievements of the republic has been the estab- 
lishment of 7,000 state schools by the Minister of Education. 

Another serious problem has been the separatist movement 
in Catalonia. The people of this region, under the leadership of 
Francisco Macia, have carried on a vigorous campaign for ex- 
treme autonomy. The government has sought to meet this 
issue by introducing a draft statute into the Cortes providing that 
Catalonia shall be an “autonomous region” of the Republic. 
The Catalonians, however, demand that the status of Catalonia 
be changed from ‘“‘autonomous region” to ‘‘autonomous state.” 

While Azana has struggled to realize liberal ideals in the 
army, the church and education, the Socialists have been con- 
cerned with economic problems. The peseta has steadily fallen 
from 19.85 to 7.89 cents. Indalecio Prieto, the Socialist Minis- 
ter of Finance, promised to check this decline but failed. The 
government was further threatened by an unbalanced budget, 
with a deficit which amounted to 198,992,927 pesetas for 1931. 
Jaime Carner, who replaced Prieto in December, 1931, faced an 
expected deficit for 1932 of over 200,000,000 pesetas. By in- 
creasing taxes, cutting expenses and floating an internal loan for 
500,000,000 pesetas, he succeeded in presenting to the Cortes a 
budget which showed a paper surplus of over 80,000,000 pesetas. 
It may be doubted, however, whether this surplus can be main- 
tained, especially in view of the fact that tax collections are 
falling steadily. a 

The growth of unemployment, which observers inimical to 
the Republic estimate at 500,000, has been accompanied by 
active propaganda on the part of Left extremists. Successful 


local strikes have been called in Madrid, Barcelona, Bilboa and 
Seville. The threat of a general strike has not materialized, 
however, due to the aggressive policy of Azana. 

Despite attacks by both the Right and Left extremists, 
everything points to the continuation of the present alignment. 
The Socialists are apparently willing to wait until they can fully 
control the governmental machinery before taking over the 
government. Prime Minister Azana, for his part, does not wish 
to form a government composed of Republicans alone. Co- 
operation with Alejandro Lerroux, a Radical Republican, now 
leader of the Opposition, has been refused by both Azana and 
the Socialists. Neither the Prime Minister nor the Socialists de- 
sire a dissolution of the present Cortes, whose membership has so 
obediently followed Azana’s leadership. It is under these con- 
ditions that the coalition government now approaches five major 
problems: the reconciliation of the separatists, notably the Cata- 
lonians; the balancing of the budget; the construction of public 
works and the consequent relief of unemployment; the passage of 
an agrarian reform law that would be acceptable to both peasants 
and landowners; and the return to normal constitutional life by 
repeal of the Law for the Defense of the Republic, under which 
the government has closed newspaper offices, exiled priests, dis- 
missed army officers and suspended judges. 

* * 


MR. STIMSON IN GENEVA 


During the first week after Secretary Stimson’s arrival in 
Geneva on April 15, preliminary private conversations in regard 
to disarmament were held between representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and the United States. Despite 
lack of progress, Mr. Stimson announced on April 26 that he had 
arranged a meeting between Chancellor Bruening and Premier 
Tardieu in Geneva for April 28—two days before the first French 
elections—at which an effort would be made to effect a Franco- 
German agreement on land armies. On April 27, however, M. 
Tardieu was taken ill and forbidden by his doctor to leave Paris. 
Although M. Tardieu’s illness apparently was real, and not dip- 
lomatic, the Paris press openly rejoiced that France had escaped 
the “trap” set for it by Anglo-American diplomats with German 
and Italian co-operation. 

As a result of M. Tardieu’s defection, Mr. Stimson left 
Geneva on May 1 and sailed for home on May 4 from Cannes 
without revisiting Paris; Dr. Bruening returned to Berlin, while 
Mr. MacDonald returned to London, after issuing a warning that 
Britain might be forced to invoke the ‘“‘escalator clause’’ of the 
London Naval Treaty if France and Italy failed to compose their 
naval difficulties. 

The Disarmament Conference now appears hopelessly 
deadlocked. For the next fortnight, only so-called technical 
committees will sit; no advance has been made toward settlement 
of all-important political questions which must be adjusted be- 
fore progress in disarmament can be achieved. Nevertheless 
the first appearance at Geneva of an American Secretary of 
State gave considerable impetus to private negotiations re- 
garding disarmament between the responsible foreign ministers of 
the great powers, which it shouldbe possible to resume after the 
political situation in a number of leading countries has been 
clarified. 

During Mr. Stimson’s sojourn in Geneva, the Disarmament 
Conference debated the question of the abolition of aggressive 
weapons, including capital ships. The United States and Great 
Britain staunchly maintained that battleships and other surface 
vessels are not ‘‘aggressive’’ weapons, while roundly condemning 
submarines—which an American rear admiral indicted as the 
only aggressive naval weapons. The small sea powers, however, 
supported the scrapping of capital ships and aircraft carriers, 
and opposed abolition of under-sea craft. The definition of 
what constitutes an “aggressive” weapon appears to depend 
largely on national self-interest. 

From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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An Important Contribution on a 
Great Social Question 


Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. 
By Warden Lewis E. Lawes. (Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith.) 


I have long wished I might meet Warden 
Lawes of Sing Sing. My interest was 
aroused first when, in 1920, he succeeded 
Thomas Mott Osborne as warden. Would 
he reverse the policies so courageously 
introduced by Osborne, for whom I had 
a profound admiration? Osborne, my 
readers will remember, had founded the 
Mutual Welfare League, a modification 
and development of the earlier Golden 
Rule Brotherhood, in which Warden 
McCormick attempted to introduce self- 
government for prisoners. I find in a 
statement of the purposes of Osborne’s 
League that it was based on the assump- 
tion that the task of warden and officers is 
primarily to help the prisoners to train 
themselves for the life they must live on 
their release. The League, run by the 
prisoners themselves, must not be treated 
as 2 mere aid to the warden in securing an 
easy-running prison; the ultimate result, 
the training and educating of the prisoners, 
must be kept in view, rather than the im- 
mediate result in discipline. 

All who have read Osborne’s own writ- 
ings know that he met with a good deal 
of opposition. He had to offend poli- 
ticians who regarded the prison adminis- 
tration as a preserve for their friends; he 
had to overcome the prejudice against 
his methods among the more old-fashioned 
prison officers. Warden Lawes refers in an 
appreciative way to Osborne, who cer- 
tainly, as Mr. Lawes says, “introduced 
the prison to the public,” and whose 
“deep and abiding faith in his cause en- 
couraged his successors to develop prison 
government along sane, human, practical 
and effective lines.”’ But the Warden is 
frank in pointing out the weaknesses in 
the Mutual Welfare League. There had 
been other administrations following that 
of Osborne, before Lawes took hold, it is 
true, but the fundamental difficulties in 
Osborne’s policies when retained without 
QOsborne’s own personality to sustain them, 
were soon apparent. Lawes found the 
prisoners divided into political parties, 
the better prisoners holding aloof alto- 
gether from the League, the worst elements 
making of it a plaything of personal am- 
bition. Political sharp practises were 
common, and the Warden felt that they 
were particularly out of place in a prison. 
“The purpose of a prison is to correct 
irregular conduct and motivation. Sub- 
terfuge and chicanery within the walls 
lead to grosser excesses outside.” Within 
the confined area of the prison, with its 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


lack of emotional outlets, ‘‘antagonisms 
loom large and are not easily quenched.” 
So Lawes revised the League and made it, 
advocates of Osborne’s policies now say, 
merely an instrument in the management 
of the prison. 

However, this introduction would not 
give a fair indication of the attitude of 
Warden Lawes. If he felt that Osborne 
was mistaken in his attempt to make the 
warden merely an adviser instead of a 
leader or a ruler, that the pendulum swung 
too far from severity to liberality, with 
chaotic results, Mr. Lawes also sdmits that 
Osborne ‘‘knew his objective. His thought 
was to arouse in the prisoner the spirit of 
responsibility without force ... He had 
the right idea.” Warden Lawes, a prac- 
tical administrator with a record of suc- 
cessful service in other institutions but 
with also a training in the New York School 
of Social Service to his credit, has a 
thorough understanding of the principles 
underlying the splendid pioneer work of 
Osborne. His book is a remarkable ex- 
hibition of sincere idealism combined with 
sane and steady administration. His in- 
telligent approach to his profession, and 
his training under leaders in social work, 
have protected him from the corrosive 
effects of the work he has to do. The 
brutalizing effects which are all too often 
seen in those who administer punishment 
in the name of society are not apparent in 
this man; on the contrary, his book reveals 
him as a man of keen sensibilities, strong 
sympathies, and very real appreciation 
of the tragedy lurking behind every prison 
sentence. 

Quite early in the story of his life 
Warden Lawes tells us that any satisfac- 
tion he has achieved in twenty-seven 
years of prison service he owes to two lowly 
individuals, both prisoners. One was a 
confirmed criminal, the other a victim of 
fate. ‘“‘I found something in the hearts of 
those two men that has carried me through 
every circumstance and enabled me to re- 
gard my wards as men with human in- 
stincts, responsive to sober influence.”’ 

When will society act upon the assump- 
tion that there really is something to learn 
even froma criminal? Since a certain day 
when one of these men, Mike the Rat 
Catcher, stopped a riot, Lawes has “‘never 
given up any man as wholly bad.” His 
book may be taken as a plea for a new 
attitude towards the criminal, not one 
which leads to “sloppy sentimentality” 
(of which some of us are accused when- 
ever we urge a rational treatment of pris- 
oners as human beings), but one in which 
we once for all rid ourselves of the sup- 
position that there is a criminal class, a 
recognizable type, from which the prison 
population is recruited. ‘The warden 
knows that fifty per cent of his wards are 
not really criminal minded, that half as 


many more are the products of circum- 
stance and environment, that of the re- 
maining twenty-five per cent only a pos- 
sible half are aggressively anti-social and 
dangerous to the community.’’ 

Warden Lawes enthusiastically sup- 
ports the advocated indeterminate sen- 
tence, according to which an individual is 
confined until such time as, in the judg- 
ment of a social commission of experts, he 
is again fit to mingle with his fellows in the 
freedom of ordinary life. Advocates of 
this reform know that no two men, even 
if they have committed identically the 
same crime, will be reformed in exactly the 
same number of months or years. Indeed, 
we wonder why it is not obvious to many 
more people that if we want to make a 
convicted man fit for social life the method 
and circumstances of his confinement 
should suggest first and always that he is 
restrained for the good of society. The 
impression, however created, that society 
is taking vengeance on him, particularly 
the impression that he is simply out of luck 
because he was caught while worse offen- 
ders are free, or the feeling that his was 
not the guilt at all, will stand in the way 
of any “reform” of the individual. 

Warden Lawes is especially insistent in 
his campaign against the capital sentence. 
His book should advance the cause of 
abolition of this barbarism as nothing has 
done for many years. He does not ques- 
tion the punishment of murderers to the 
limit. He raises the question what the 
limit should be. ‘‘Neither the threat of 
death, nor its infliction, has ever halted 
the march of moral progress. Nor has 
the fear of death been able to impress a 
new order of living for which the people 
were not prepared by education and cul- 
ture.’ He is opposed to the death penalty 
because ‘‘the evasions, the inequality of 
its application, the halo with which it sur- 
rounds every convicted murderer, the 
theatrics which are so important to every 
court proceeding where the stake is life or 
death, the momentary hysteria, passion 
and prejudice aroused by the crime which 
often make it impossible to weigh the facts 
carefully and impersonally, and, finally, 
the infrequency of its application—all tend 
to weaken our entire structure of social 
control. They make for cynicism and dis- 
respect of all law enforcing agencies, ad 
encourage the desperate criminal toward 
the extreme crime. He knows that his | 
gamble with the death penalty is safer || 


than with a long term in prison for a lesser _ || 


offense.” 


If a warden of long experience, who has _ || 


represented me and my readers in directing 
the execution, in twelve years, of one hun- 
dred and fifty men and one woman, rang- | 
ing in ages from seventeen to sixty-three, 
condemns the death penalty so frankly on 
(Continued on page 701) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Here are some of the children to whom our offerings go in China. 


Your gift may mean some sacrifice for you this year. 


To these 


orphans it will mean home, food, and clothing. 


OF BALLOONS 


I have never seen the balloon man sail 
down from the sky, clinging to his para- 
chute of many-colored balloons, and 
alight with bewilderment in the midst of 
the city traffic, but I always feel that if I 
had been there a little earlier I would have 
seen his descension. By the time I arrive 
he is always prosaically selling balloons. 
Some mornings I think he has no right to 
sell them. They are not his. Any one 
can see that he has only borrowed them 
from the sky and that they are battling to 
escape. On Sunday mornings, when I see 
the little balloons so weary of their earthly 
leashes, I want to enlist in this aerial 
warfare. If I could, I would buy all the 
balloon man’s wares and give them back 
to the sky. But I can only free them one 
by one, a blue one yesterday, a red one 
to-day, a green one to-morrow. It is not 
that I do not want to keep these balloons. 
I never saw a round, unadorned balloon 
that I did not want to own; but I know 
that I can not keep them by holding to 
the string. I never feel that I really 
possess them till I give them back to the 
sky. As they go farther and farther from 
me, beyond the street lamps, beyond the 
tall buildings, beyond the high towers, a 
rare sense of possession comes to me. I 
puzzle over the jurisprudence of the sky. 
I wonder at its paradox. I only know I 
must not cling to the thing I would hold 
fast.—Abbie Graham in ”’Ceremonials of 
Common Days.”’ 

* * 
WHO’S WHO AT THE FERRY BEACH 
INSTITUTE 

The Dean will be Rev. Weston A. Cate of 
Auburn, Maine, first vice-president of the 
G. 8. S. A. He will teach Standard 
Course No. 5, ‘“The Message and Program 
of the Christian Religion.’”’ Rev. John 


van Schaick, Jr., D. D., editor of the 
Christian Leader, will give a five-period 
lecture’ course on “The Life of Paul.” 
Standard Course 106, ‘‘World Friendship 
Materials and Methods,” will be taught 
by Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive 
Director of the General Sunday School 
Association. Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
secretary of Leadership Training and 
Field Supervisor of the G. S. S. A., will 
be instructor of Standard Course 32, 
“Primary Materials and Methods.” 
Courses 52, 62, and 72, dealing with Inter- 
mediate, Senior and Young People’s ma- 
terials and methods, will be combined and 
taught by Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, assist- 
ant pastor and director of religious educa- 
tion, First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Write the G. 8. S. A. for further infor- 
mation regarding the institute and the op- 
portunities it offers. But when you wish 
to make reservations for a room for the 
week address your letter to the secretary 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association, Rev. 
Elmer D. Colcord, 126 S. First Avenue, 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 


* x 


A LETTER RECEIVED BY THE 
G.S.S. A. 


I am returning receipt herewith for the 
check of $1,000, the contribution from the 
Universalist Church Schools for the main- 
tenance of the Suffolk School, Suffolk, Va. 
I want again to express the appreciation 
of the General Convention to the officers of 
the General Sunday School Association 
and the members of our church schools 
everywhere for this contribution. By 
means of it we are not only helping in the 
education of hundreds of boys and girls 
in Suffolk, but are giving our own people 
an opportunity of expressing their faith 
through their work. I know of few places 


where help is more appreciated than among 
the teachers and pupils of the Suffolk 
School. Through this work we are making 
some small contribution toward the solu- 
tion of one of the difficult social problems 
of our country. JI am sure that every one 
who had a part in this offering must re- 
joice in the service which we are able to 
render through this agency. 
Sincerely yours, 
Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 
x * 


TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
ATTEND THE G. S. S. A. CON- 
VENTION 
Ferry Beach, Me., July 23-26 

Reason No. 2: 

It is just plain good sense for every 
church to have a representative at the 
business session of the convention. This 
is the time when we take account of stock, 
survey the work of the past year and formu- 
late plans and policies for the future. 
And since the only reason for the existence 
of the G. S. S. A. is that it may serve the 
local church and school, the more contacts 
every local church and school makes with 
the G. S. S. A. the better acquainted we 
shall be, and the more intelligent and 
helpful will be our service. 

co * 


FOR YOUR CHRISTENING SERVICE 

A very beautiful hymn which may be 
sung as a solo either before or after the 
christening service on Children’s Sunday 
will be found in ‘‘Hymns for the Living 
Age’ (No. 430). As few of our churches 
have copies of this hymnal we are printing 
three stanzas of it below. It issung to the 
tune Beloit, or any other tune in long 
meter (L. M.). 


My Lord, I do not ask to stand 
As king or prince of high degree, 
I only pray that hand in hand 

A child and I may come to Thee. 


O grant Thy patience to impart 

Thy holy law, Thy words of truth. 

Give, Lord, Thy grace, that my whole heart 
May overflow with love for youth. 


As step by step we tread the way, 
Trusting, and confident, and free— 
A child and I shall, day by day, 
Find sweet companionship with Thee. 
Norman E. Richardson. 
ean ex 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The church school of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, has decided to publish a monthly 
news sheet. From the first edition which 
has just come to the G. S. S. A. office, it 
is apparent that the school is wide awake 
and interested in doing worth while things. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


EDUCATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


C. Violet Hayward 


It is only recently, as the world has 
changed because of the airplane, tele- 
phone, cable, and other distance-abolishing 
inventions, that the study of Interna- 
tional Relations has become widespread. 
However desirable, isolation has become a 
myth, although the obvious interdepend- 
ence of the nations upon each other has 
not been generally admitted until the re- 
cent world-wide depression, affecting every 
one’s purse, directly or indirectly. Now 
the question is not, are we as interde- 
pendent as these internationalists would 
have us think? It is rather, since we are 
interdependent, what are we going to do 
about it? 

Surely no one who has followed current 
events during the last few years will deny 
that this is a rapidly changing world. 
With the pound sterling falling and the 
British navy rebelling; Gandhi with his 
loin cloth and method of non-resistance 
gaining more homage in Great Britain 
than Napoleon with his armies could ever 
‘gain; with the Manchurian situation— 
and Shanghai—stirring up ancient Oriental 
rivalries considered so dangerous by the 
United States that we sent an official 
representative to sit with the Council of 
the League of Nations (whose importance 
we as a nation have heretofore ignored); 
with our Secretary of State participating 
in Geneva for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence—with all of these changes, we must 
be ready to re-evaluate our every reaction, 
to say nothing of our foreign policy. 

But what has all this to do with educa- 
tion? A friend of mine at college who is 
now a woman doctor and a highly educated 
person, told me that she would not want to 
teach, she didn’t know enough. I did not 
claim to know enough either, yet planned 
to and did teach for several years. I re- 
membered the saying, “Fools rush in’’— 
you know the rest, but stuck to my pur- 
pose. Why? Because I believe that the 
necessity of educating people of all ages 
will go on, regardless of our feeling of 
humility at the task, and that doing the 
best we can is better than leaving the task 
of education to those perhaps less fitted for 
it than we are. In fact, some very in- 
telligent people have no power to impart 
that knowledge to others, so that it may 
be better for those of us who have had to 
struggle for our knowledge to undertake 
the task of teaching others if we really 
want to do that. 

Personally the task of teaching in Inter- 
national Relations is the greatest challenge 
in the world. I can think of nothing more 
difficult. Far easier to beard a lion in 
Africa or inure oneself to the rigors of 
scientific research than to inform oneself 


adequately on international affairs, and 
then, instead of parading our erudition, 
simplifying it to the nth degree for in- 
structing others. And that is simple com- 
pared to combating, by non-belligerent 
methods, prejudices about people of other 
nations, to dealing with the powerful but 
intangible force which is Public Opinion, 
and teaching that greater good may come 
from giving up present gains in the interest 
of future welfare for all—that after all, 
our nation may not always be right in 
everything, and should therefore be willing 


to listen to others even if not committed to 
following their advice. We are seeing 
this in the economic field at present, when 
the bi-partisan moratorium is an admis- 
sion that one can not collect from a debtor 
who has been deprived of. the means of 
paying off his debts because of high tariffs. 

No more difficult task has ever been 
brought to our attention. Yet no more 
important task exists. M. Briand urged 
that we do this by emphasizing the like- 
nesses among nations, for, if we do that in 
our education, instead of emphasizing the 
ways in which we differ, we shall not need 
laws and covenants, “‘peace will already be 
enthroned. among the nations.” 

League of Nations Association. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REPLACEMENT FUND 
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NOTES FROM FRIENDLY HOUSE 

We are very sorry to announce the 
resignation of Mrs. Florence Libby, who 
has so ably assisted Miss Powell in her 
work in the mountains of North Carolina. 
Mrs. Libby will leave Friendly House 
about August first, at which time one of 
our own mountain girls, Miss Pauline 
Frazier, will assume the position as assist- 
ant to Miss Powell. Miss Frazier has al- 
ready done excellent work during the sum- 
mer school sessions and has helped during 
the year with music. 

Miss Powell says: ‘I am beginning the 
eleventh session of our Summer School 
with the greatest of courage because some 
of next year’s ground, 7. e., as to a helper, 
seems solid under my feet. 

“Next week we close up the winter 
monthly Faith House Club, which has 
meant so much to the women and so much 
to the older girls. 

“Faith House is surely a project of faith 
which has been successful far beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. 

“Our work and activities are going well 
this spring in spite of a severe epidemic of 
flu and pneumonia, as well as the need that 
everybody work at home as hard as pos- 
sible to make all possible for sustenance. 
The valley has been better off all winter 
than many places. Praise be! 

“The $5.00, our Mission Circle’s share 


for the replacement fund, has been sent 
through the State. 

“On May 11 we have our annual May 
Festival, which usually comes nearer 
May 1. The juniors and upper primaries 
are doing very finely with the May Pole 
dance and folk songs taught by Laverne. 

“On May 12 several of our Mission 
Circle women are exhibiting in a quilt 
show sponsored by my Women’s Club at 
Waynesville. One quilt is nearly 100 
years old. 

“Summer School opened May 16. 

“It is a dogwood spring this year. 
Never but once before have I seen such a 
wealth of bloom. And our big orchards. 
are at their height.” 

The above items were taken from Miss 
Powell’s very interesting letters to our 
president. We are proud of the Mission 
Circle for so promptly sending its share 
toward the “Replacement Fund.” We 
hope we shall get the news from the state 
treasurer soon, so that we may list this in 
our column, and also the names of the other 
loyal Circles and individuals from North 
Carolina who have already done their 


share. 
* * 


CAMP MURRAY 


Last year we had but seven girls in Camp 
Murray. This year we must have ten, or 
we may decide not to have “Camp Mur- 
ray.’’ After the many years which have 
passed during which we have had small 
and large camps, we cling to the hope that 
some churches or church organizations 
have found the investment of sending a 
girl to Camp Murray such a good one that 
they will repeat it this year. It is good 
for every young woman to go to Northfield 
at least once. We believe they should go 
more than once. Help a girl from your 
church to go to Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., this summer from July 12 
to 20. Some one is just longing for this 
sort of a vacation, and that some one will 
come back to you with courage and energy 
to promote world friendship in your church. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Osage.—The Iowa 
Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held here 
VUNCw Nae) lon and. 
14. Among the speak- 
ers will be Rev. A. W. 
Altenbern of Gales- 
burg, Ill., a former 
pastor, Rev. H. R. 
Gleason of Rochester, Minn., and Rev. 
Lyman Ward of Camp Hill, Ala. The ses- 
sions begin Sunday at 6 p. m. with a picnic 
Supper furnished by the Osage parish. 
Delegates and visitors will send names to 
Rev. F. W. Miller for lodging and break- 
fasts. Our people assisted the Congrega- 
tional church in entertaining their Iowa 
Conference here May 3-5. Our Ladies’ 
Aid served the banquet for their young 
people, 100 plates. * * Boone.—Reyv. O. 
G. Colegrove of Mitchellville was called 
here recently for the funeral of H. W. 
Goodspeed. The church has lost by death 
also Mr. C. B. Davis of the O. E. S. Home. 
The church has been rented to other re- 
ligious organizations and some repairs 
have been made and more will be. On 
May 15 the State Superintendent was here 
and conducted a home-coming service. 
There was good attendance and interest. 
Delegates were chosen for the State Con- 
vention and an offering was taken for the 
ministers’ pension fund. It:seemed good 
for the Universalists to get together again. 
* * Mitchellville.—Rev. O. G. Cole- 
‘grove, the pastor here, is soon to close his 
fourteenth year. The ladies recently 
served an “old-fashioned supper’? which 
was much enjoyed and replenished our 
treasury. The pastor gave the annual ser- 
mon to the I. O. O. F. as usual and will 
have the memorialsermon May 29. Union 
services of our four churches will be held 
Sunday evenings during July and August. 
Woman’s Day was observed on Mothers’ 
Day in the evening, and a splendid pro- 
gram was given. We shall observe Chil- 
dren’s Day June 5. * * Waterloo.—Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, pastor. At a recent 
meeting of the Universalist Guild, com- 
posed largely of young married women, 
Mrs. L. C. Hemsworth of the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs spoke on “A 
‘Child’s Bookshelf in Every Home.” 
Richard Shane lectured on ‘‘Mexico”’ at 
the May meeting of the Men’s Club. 
Following the church family night dinner 
on May 9, members of the church school, 
directed by Mrs. Leroy Weidman, pre- 
sented the children’s pageant, ‘Uncle 
Sam’s Choice,’ by Anna Cope Evans. 
The week day Bible Class has finished its 
study of the Synoptic Gospels and at the 
last two meetings the pastor reviewed the 
book ‘‘The Fourth Gospel,” E. F. Scott. 
Loyalty Sunday was observed May 15, the 
sermon theme being “What Loyalty In- 


volves.” Miss Bruner has recently ad- 
dressed the Melrose Chapter of the D. A. R. 
on “‘Internationalism” and at a symposium 
of the Fortnightly Club on the general 
subject, “A Year in World History,” di- 
rected by the city librarian, she spoke on 
“The Developments in the Sino-Japanese 
Situation and the Preliminary Plans for 
and Developments of the Disarmament 
Conference.” * * West Union.—Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner has been holding services 
here Sunday evenings. Calls have been 
made and contacts made with new friends, 
and those attending have expressed ap- 
preciation of services. * * Mt. Pleasant.— 
Rev. Laura B. Galer, the pastor, will at- 
tend the Osage Convention, taking three 
others from the church here, arriving in 
time for the Sunday evening services and 
leaving Tuesday at close of sessions in order 
to reach McGregor by 6 p. m. She is 
giving there a course on the ‘‘Use and 
Abuse of the Bible,”’ ‘“The Bible as a Text- 
Book,”’ etc. * * Webster City. — Rev. 


Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., the pastor, 
was in Boone in May for the funeral of 
Mrs. Jacob Sampel, in Lake City April 20 
for the funeral of A. C. Curtis, for many 
years a loyal and interested member at 
Webster City. Mrs. Jones gave the ad- 
dress at graduation in Blairsburg con- 
solidated schools May 19. She assisted 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner and Rev. Mr. 
Laurie at Cedar Falls in the funeral of 
V. W. Foote, for years active in the Water- 
loo church, of which his daughter, Miss 
May Foote, is now a trustee. Mrs. Jones 
will be in Akron, Ohio, for the State Con- 
vention, speaking on ‘‘What Psychology 
Can Do to Aid the Minister in His Work” 
and on “Great Spiritual Discoveries.” 
A good delegation will go to the State 
Convention at Osage. The local order of 
De Molay attended Mothers’ Day ser- 
vices in a body in our church with their 
sponsors. Special music and a profusion 
of flowers helped to make the service 
memorable. Loyalty Sunday was ob- 
served in our church. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


Church News and Intenests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass., 
and Rev. OttoS. Raspe, Cambridge, Mass., 
exchanged pulpits on May 15. 

Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., was called 
from his pulpit in Grove Hall, Dorchester, 
Mass., on May 22, by a wedding in Wil- 
mington, Vt. The State Superintendent, 
Dr. Coons, had the service in Dr. Bissell’s 
church. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
On Wednesday, April 18, the Ladies’ So- 
cial Union sponsored a Colonial program 
in the church parlors. Mrs. F. H. Sher- 
man read a paper on “‘Washington the 
Boy, the Patriot and the Christian.” Mrs. 
Ann K. Slaney, who recently returned from 
a trip to Washington, D. C., gave an ac- 
count of her visit to the Capitol and to 
Mt. Vernon. There were solos by Mrs. 
E. L. Davis. One of these was ‘‘Father of 
the Land We Love,” written for the Ameri- 
can people by George M. Cohan to com- 
memorate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington. This 
same program was presented to the church 
school Sunday, April17. The Fortnightly 
Club held its annual men’s night party on 
Wednesday, April 21. The men, a little 
skeptical at first as to the ability of the 
ladies to put on an entertaining program, 
came away asking, ““‘When do we meet 
again?”’ The Clara Barton Guild pre- 
sented a successful musicai program in the 
social rooms Tuesday, April 26. A Colonial 
fair and supper were held by the Clara 
Barton Guild on the afternoon and evening 
of May 2. A special feature was a movie 


entitled “The Story of Sugar.’’ On 
Tuesday, May 8, Fortnightly Club mem- 
bers motored to Greenfield, Mass., to be 
the guests of a former member, Mrs. 
Donald H. Tuttle. We had a Mothers’ 
Day service on May 8, at 10.45, with a large 
congregation, a Mothers’ Day talk to the 
church school by Mr. Charles H. Line, and 
a Mothers’ Day vesper service at 5 p. m. 
followed by a fellowship social and lunch- 
eon. The vesper was sponsored by the 
Ladies’ Social Union, using “Famous 
Mothers,’ a Mothers’ Day program of 
song and story. The Ladies’ Social Union 
held their May meeting at the home of 
Mrs. C. L. Forsman. Mrs. Rose Ash- 
more sang solos and refreshments were 
served by the hostess. At the business 
meeting it was voted to serve a salad and 
strawberry shortcake supper Tuesday 
evening, May 31. One of our beloved and 
devoted members, Mrs. Lizzie V. Keith, 
died recently. Mrs. Keith endeared her- 
self to all by her Christian spirit and 
countless ministries to the needs of friends 
and neighbors. The Sunday attendance 
average from Jan. 1, 1931, up to and in- 
cluding May 17, 1931, was eighty-six. 
For the same period this year the average 
was 118. Each monthly average this 
year has been better than that of last year 
—better than that of any year since records 
have been kept. 

Arlington.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
The Samaritan Society held a meeting in 
the parish house Monday, May 16, to 
celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of the 
society. More than sixty ladies attended, 
many former members coming from Han- 
over, Somerville and Cambridge. Rev. 
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and Mrs. E. L. Houghton, e former pastor 
and his wife, came from Plymouth. Miss 
Edith Winn announced the program and 
introduced the speakers. Mr. Hadley 
welcomed the audience. Mrs. Winn read 
two interesting letters from Mrs. Masseck 
and Mrs. Fister, wives of former ministers. 
A quartette composed of Miss Katharine 
Yerrinton, Mrs. Shinn, Mrs. Mellen and 
Mrs. Ruth Harwood sang old time songs, 
“Flow Gently Sweet Afton’ and “Long, 
Long Ago” being especially appropriate. 
Mrs. Margaret Sandberger was at the 
piano. Mrs. Winn and Miss Locke read 
historical papers, telling of the beginning 
and growth of the society, which originally 
bore the name “The West Cambridge 
Universalist Female Samaritan Society.” 
Mrs. Mathews spoke of the building of the 
parish house, and Mrs. Edna Farley told 
of the Junior Samaritan Society recently 
organized. Miss Winn closed the program 
by reading a poem by Edwin Markham. 
Refreshments were served, and a birthday 
cake of great beauty was enjoyed by all. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* ee ee * 
af Willard F. Johnson, a former * 
fe student 1of rot. Harold hy Ba * 
* Speight at Dartmouth College, is * 
* psychologist at the New York State * 
* Agricultural and Industrial School, * 
Seulmdustry. NY. ¥ 
4 Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister * 
* of the United Church of Colchester, * 
a Wie bs 
iy Rey. Gordon Kent is minister * 
* of the Unitarian church in Moline, * 
2 S10 2 
ss Rey. Carly e Summerbell, D. D., * 
* is minister of the Unitarian church * 
* in Tampa, Florida. 2 
* * 
* * 
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MR. GREENWAY ON MURRAY 
GROVE 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, active and 
successful pastor of All Souls Universalist 
Church in Brooklyn, is a convert to Murray 
Grove—and a very enthusiastic convert. 
In a letter to Rev. Robert Tipton, the 
resident pastor, he says: 

I and my family have visited Murray 
Grove for two consecutive years, and it is 
our purpose to do so again this coming 
summer. 

We enjoyed it because of its historical 
richness, its spiritual setting and the happy 
family life among the ever-growing Murray 
Grove Family Association. From the 
time one arrives to the moment of de- 
parture, there is a strong bond of fellow- 
ship that is rarely found elsewhere. The 
table is most excellent and the rooms are 
kept in very good order. For these several 
reasons we enjoy going to Murray Grove. 

We have heard very much about the 
extraordinary variety of mosquitoes that 


we would find at Murray Grove, but to 
our disappointment we have not as yet 
encountered this ferocious demon. We 
were told that their stingers were so large 
and strong that they penetrated cowhide 
boots. Thus far they have failed to pene- 
trate my silk stockings. 

What we like best of all is the family 
feeling among the guests and the freedom 
we are given 2s guests of the house, some- 
thing we don’t elways get when we go to 
other places when we have to pay far more 
for room and board. 

Thus you can count on our returning to 
Murray Grove for the third consecutive 


summer. How long we will stay we do 
not know, but we always enjoy coming. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cornelius Greenway. 
* * 


A UNION MEETING 


. The student body of the Theological 
School at Tufts College, together with the 
students of Harvard Divinity School, met 
with the Laymen’s League chapter at the 
Second Church, Boston (Unitarian), Tues- 
day evening, May 17. The address of the 
evening on “The Ten Commandments,” 
was given by Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Chucch, Boston. Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Lewis of Tufts spoke, respectively, on 
“The Least Important and the Most Im- 
portant Commandments.” Dean McCol- 
lester expressed the pleasure of himself and 
the Tufts students at the opportunity 
afforded by the gathering of making new 
acquaintances and the indebtedness of all 
to the Laymen’s chapter. 


* * 


A NORTH CAROLINA PILGRIMAGE 


The North Carolina Universalists made 
a pilgrimage to a shrine May 1. That 
shrine is Shelter Neck, near Watha, where 
for many years our Unitarian friends per- 
formed their labors of love. The property 
there has been deeded to the Universalists, 
and we are resolved to make the best 
possible use of it. 

There was a large congregation present, 
notwithstanding the rain. The people 
around Shelter Neck seemed glad to have 
a liberal service once more. 

Rey. John T. Fitzgerald preached in the 
forenoon. He recalled hearing Mrs. Ab- 
bie A. Peterson speak of the Shelter Neck 
work many years ago. Mrs. Peterson 
still lives in the hearts of the Shelter Neck 
people. Dr. F. B. Bishop preached in 
the afternoon, his subject being ‘“‘Organiz- 
ing for the Kingdom of God.” 

Large congregations were present at 
Outlaw’s Bridge on May 8. Visitors 
were there from Kinston, Goldsboro, 
Wilson, and Rocky Mount. Mr. J. O. 
Bowman, a Baptist layman, spoke on 
“The High Responsibilities of Mothers.’’ 

After dinner the local people told what 
the church is doing and trying to do at the 
present time. 

Mrs. M. W. Simmons, speaking for the 
Mission Circle, told what joy the women 


found in service, and asked others to come 
in and help serve the church, community, 
and the world. 

Mrs. J. H. Parker gave some ‘“‘Remi- 
niscences of the Church Twenty Years 
Ago.” Her contact with Universalism, 
she said, enabled her to recognize and ap- 
preciate the fine and good in other churches. 

Mrs. Eliza Outlaw, the fathful and ef- 
ficient Sunday school superintendent, 
spoke for that institution. Mr. R. G. 
Maxwell, one of the builders of the church, 
spoke on ‘‘Why I Want a Liberal Church 
in My Community.” All the speakers 
were heard gladly. 

The pastor, Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, 
pronounced the benediction about four 
o’clock; but most of the congregation re- 
mained an hour longer to talk with neigh- 
bors and friends. 

Satake 


* * 


For These Hard Times 
—A New Religious Novel 


The Macmillan Company of New York 
issues a Biblical tale from the pen of Louis 
Wallis, “By the Waters of Babylon, A 
Story of Ancient Israel.” It is the first 
novel which has the modern “higher 
criticism”’ as its background, and is warmly 
commended for historical and scientific 
accuracy by theological scholars. The 
plot is cast in a very dramatic period of 
Israel’s history, when ethical monotheism 
was evolving out of paganism through a 
great struggle for social justice. In the 
Living Church Dr. John H. Hopkins writes: 
“This brilliant book is a most helpful ad- 
dition to our libraries.”” Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell says: ‘‘The author’s expert 
knowledge of the Old Testament is mani- 
fest on every page. I found the movement 
easy and the narrative vivid and refresh- 
ing.” 

The author, whose earlier volume, ‘“‘So- 
ciological Study of the Bible,”’ is a standard 
work, says: “The Bible should be re- 
examined as a literature produced in hard 
times, which raises the problem of social 
justice and world peace. The Scriptural 
conception of one true God entered the 
human mind as a revelation taking form 
through the pressure of economic and so- 
ciological forces identical in nature with 
the forces which are now influencing relig- 
ious thought.” 


“By the Waters of Babylon,’ by Louis 
Wallis, can be had from all booksellers, 
or from the Macmillan Company, New 
York City, for $2.00.—Advt. 


* * 


UNION PICNIC 


The fourth annual Union Pienie of 
Universalist Church Schools in northeast- 
ern Massachusetts will be held at Cen- 
tennial Grove, Essex, Saturday, June 11. 
In 1931 fourteen schools joined, making a 
total attendance of over seven hundred. 

This year formal invitation is being ex- 
tended to twelve other schools, and this is 
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an invitation to any other schools to join 
in making this opportunity of outdoor 
communion the biggest and happiest ever. 

A program of sports, supervised play 
for the primary age group, dancing, etc., 
will be arranged. 

The expense? Each school provides 
its own transportation, usually private 
automobiles. Based upon the expected 
attendance the apportionment of general 
expense should not be more than ten dol- 
lars to any one school. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
I (Continued from page 696) 
what he regards as essentially practical 
grounds, I am not going to take any offense 
at his statement to the effect that he is not 
much impressed by religious enthusiasts 
who talk about the sacredness of life and 
oppose the death penalty on the ground 
that man, whether by law or otherwise, 
has no right to take that which belongs 
to God. I can discern on every page of 
his book how firmly he is convinced of the 
sacredness of life and personality, how 
earnestly, within the limits he regards as 
inevitable so long as the prison is a prison, 
he is trying to humanize the confinement 
of convicts. 

Warden Lawes has many wise things to 
say about crime and its cure. He is 
-strongly for the probation system. Popu- 
lar sentiment is just now in danger of 
panic and it is well that one so practical, 
so well qualified to judge, should speak out 
loudly in praise of the probation sustem. 
It should, he says, be strengthened by com- 
petent personnel, by ample budgets, and by 
strong and determined policies. He is 
strongly for even greater care in classi- 
fication of prisoners than is yet realized. 
Mental defectives especially should be 
segregated, the period determined only 
by the requirements of the individual case. 
He is for shorter sentences. Troubles in 
our prisons to-day he attributes not so 
much to crowding, unsuitable housing, or 
other external conditions, as to long sen- 
tences. ‘If this method of handling crime 
(that of long sentences) were at all effective 
there might be an excuse for it. But we 
know that it is not. With the advent of 
long prison terms crime increased; it is still 
increasing. Crimes of violence are more 
prevalent to-day largely because men are 
made more desperate at the prospect of 
long prison terms—that statement is based 
on personal study and observation.” And 
who should know if not this man of long 
experience and of successful record in deal- 
ing with criminals? 

_ What do we need in our prisons? Lawes 
tells us plainly. First, prisoners should 
be doing tasks rather than doing time. 
Every task assigned should have some 
vocational significance for the prisoner; 
he should be paid for his work and govern 
the conditions of his life in prison by his 
earnings as he would do outside. Second, 
he should pay his way. There should be 


nothing paternal about prisons. Heshould 
be experiencing in intensive form the 
fundamentals of economic relationship 
on which satisfactory life outside must be 
based. Third, he should work with the 
best possible equipment so as to become 
outside the trade learned within the prison. 
His daily work should be as normal as 
possible. Fourth, after serving his sen- 
tence he should not be penalized but given 
a chance to show that he can again face 
the responsibilities of life. Fifth, prison- 
ers Should be encouraged to keep abreast 
of current events. (Even when there were 
riots in prisons all over the country Warden 
Lawes did not cut down the newspapers 
admitted into Sing Sing. ‘We felt it 
better to be frank with the men about con- 
ditions.’”” He discussed prison problems 
straightforwardly with his wards and at- 
tained results elsewhere dependent upon 
guns.) Sixth, Warden Lawes encourages 
correspondence of anormal kind. Seventh 
he believes in free expressions of the emo- 
tions. Keep the men as nearly normal 
as possble. 4 

To sum up, Warden Lawes aims at the 
rebuilding of character. He asks only 
that public opinion and official policy ac- 
cord a wide latitude to the prison officer who 
attempts this. He believes that the best 
means is to teach the prisoner the art of 
thinking and the art of forgetting, ‘‘clear, 
clean thinking about his future, and for- 
getting about the devious ways and du- 
bious plans that led him toward crime.” 
He calls upon us, his readers, to recognize, 
as the basis of a new policy, that guidance 
rather than deterrence is the answer to 
crime. It is the only course that promises 
permanence. 

The book is full of concrete illustrations 
of the warden’s problems, satisfactions, 
and perplexities. Individual criminals who 
are described are made very real to the 
reader. The Warden has a clear, direct 
style which is admirably fitted for his pur- 
pose. Photographs help to give us a clear 
picture of the every day life of the prison. 
On page 43 Elizabeth Fry is erroneously 
called Frey. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 


(Continued from page 674) 
You have a chance to symbolize giving. 
You can make a great deal out of the 
offering. 

“5. Application. Under this we con- 
sider, usually through the sermon, what 
we shall do about it. How shall the 
dedicated life be used? Now we have 
worshiped, let us work.” 

Rey. Seth R. Brooks discussed the pas- 
toral office. He defined a minister as a 
trained, trusted, accredited, inspired friend 
at large, using the definition of Dr. Coffin. 
He made an earnest appeal for the train- 
ing of men to do their work effectively, 
whether it is reading scriptures, making a 
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prayer, or officiating at funerals or wed- 
dings. He declared that one of the most 
solemn obligations laid upon a minister is 
to keep inviolate the confidences of people 
who trust him. He said that the liberal 
minister should be a friend to everybody 
in the community, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, Jew and Gentile. Mr. Brooks dis- 
cussed other intimate problems of the 
minister in a frank and confidential way. 

Rey. William Wallace Rose, D. D., paid 
a high tribute to the other speakers, and 
said that it was impossible to carry on as 
they had done within the limits of the 
special subject assigned to him, which was 
publicity. He declared that it was some- 
thing of a tragedy for a minister not to be 
interested in publicity, because it meant 
that he would reach only a very limited 
circle. He cited the great Riverside 
Church in New York, which employs the 
highest type of public relations counsel. 
He challenged the city men to make an 
interesting test, and that is to go up to a 
traffic officer and ask him where their 
churches are and who the ministers are, 
and to continue the test by asking the 
bootblack, the clerk in the store, and the 
passerby on the street. 

Dr. Rose went into the subject thor- 
oughly, taking up billboards, sermon 
topics, the element of timeliness, news- 
paper notices, advertising and popular 
Sunday evening services. He declared 
that the best advertising of any church is 
the type of Christian that it produces. 
He said that members who are in love 
with their church and their minister will 
talk that church up and extend personal 
invitations to their friends. In closing, 
he described his parish paper, criticising 
the usual form of bulletin as a waste of 
type, and showing how much a minister 
can do in a four page leaflet if he goes at 
it in the right way. 

It was a most profitable and enjoyable 
afternoon. 

* * 
THE CENTURY MARK 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Malden church school was 
celebrated on Sunday, May 15. While 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
church, spoke of the anniversary in his 
sermon, the principal observance came at 
the church school hour. Over two hun- 
dred persons gathered in the parish house 
for the interesting program which had 
been arranged by Miss Ruth Drowne, di- 
rector of religious education, Mr. Paul 
D. Turner, superintendent of the school, 
and Mr. Brooks. 

Some of these historic gatherings are 
deadly affairs. This could never be classed 
with that variety. While it was to cele- 
brate past achievements, it included all 
the present members and workers of the 
school. Invitations had been sent to all 
those known to have been connected with 
the school during any period of its his- 
tory. On the program were folks who had 
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played a part in the fiftieth celebration in 
1882. An intermediate girl appeared in a 
gown worn by the grandmother of a 
present teacher, during the year of the 
founding of the school in 1832. News- 
paper clippings were read which told of the 
fiftieth anniversary, and old records of 
the school, giving numbers of scholars, 
kinds of seats, and places of meeting, 
brought clearly to the minds of present 
members how much they had progressed 
as far as material equipment was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. William T. Smallman, president of 
the present board of trustees, spoke in an 
interesting fashion of the ten years from 
1890 on when he served the school as su- 
perintendent. Miss Drowne spoke of the 
school to-day, while Mr. Brooks presented 
a challenge for the future. 

But the unusual and most appealing 
part of the service came when those present 
were asked to stand in groups, as the su- 
perintendent called for those whose parents 
or grandparents were not connected with 
the parish. These were first generation 
members. Then followed, in quick suc- 
cession, second, third, fourth, and even 
fifth generation groups. It revealed the 
tremendous knowledge which this minister 
has of his parish members, when most 
informally he traced the relationships be- 
tween youngsters and gray-haired sires 
who stood. Several present were from 
the stock of the founders, not only of the 
school, begun in 1832, but of the parish, 
founded in 1642. 

It was a great day. The great number 
who rose at the superintendent’s call for 
those who had never attended any other 
school, was a valuable testimony to the 
program and message which the school 
has presented through successive years. 

To all present it was a pleasure to know 
that the responsive reading used on this 
occasion was the one used at the fiftieth 
anniversary of 1882. Perhaps we wouldn’t 

*want to interpret its meaning to-day as it 

was interpreted then, but the old words 
had double meaning as we said them to- 
gether. 

Greetings were brought to the happy 
celebrators from the State Sunday School 
Association by its president, Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker, and from the General Associa- 
tion by Miss Harriet G. Yates, a member 
of the parish. Miss Regina Cary, daugh- 
ter of our beloved Tokyo representatives, 
Mrs. Frank Chamberlain, and Miss Susan 
Andrews were also in attendance. 

HEG Aye 
* * 


MEMORIAL SUNDAY BROADCAST 


On Sunday, May 29, at station WBZ 
and WBZA, Boston, Chaplain Wallace 
Hayes will deliver the annual Veterans 
Memorial address, assisted by the Pilgrim 
Male Quartette. Program from 4.30 to 
6 p.m. 


Advertise in the Leader 


Notices 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full fellowship has been granted to Rev. E, J. 
Unruh of Indianapolis. 
Forest C. Wood, Secretary. 
* x 
OHIO CONVENTION 


The 107th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Akron, Ohio, June 20 to 23, 1932, for the election of 
officers and for the transaction of such business as 
may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
2 53 
MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT WHITE LAKE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


During Universalist Retreat Week, June 7, 8, 9, 
1932, a Ministers’ Institute is to be held at White 
Lake, North Carolina. The following subjects for 
discussion have been selected: Humanism, Pastoral 
Methods, Semon Material and Presentation. 

All ministers attending from out of the state will 
be given board and room without charge. 

Further information may be obtained from Rev. 
F. B. Bishop, D. D., 304 Raleigh Street, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

* x 
THE FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation is again asking its friends for contributions of 
money, aprons and all kinds of useful articles to be 
sold at the annual fair next summer. 

We urge you to be generous, as the two conven- 
tions will be there and we hope to have a fine dis- 
play of goods to put on sale. 

Please send your gifts by July 6, 1932, to 

Mrs. William Alexander, 
Ferry Beach Park, Hotel Quillen, 
Saco, Maine. 
* * 
RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 95th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Valley Falls 
church, Wednesday, June 1, 1932. The session will 
be called to order at 10 a. m. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
* * 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 90th session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in Osage, on Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday, June 12, 138 and 14,1932. All churches 
will elect delegates and take an offering for Minis- 
ters’ Pension Fund, and report to secretary. 

The Osage church will furnish a picnic supper 
Sunday and free lodging and breakfasts to delegates 
and visitors who send names to Rev. F. W. Miller, 
pastor. Among our speakers are Rev. H. R. Glea- 
son of Rochester, Minn., and Rev. A. W. Altenbern 
of Galesburg, Ill. The Convention will close at noon 
Tuesday, and the Young People’s Institute will begin 
at McGregor, Ia. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
+e 
REDUCED RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


Weekly rates per person, including board and room, 
for 1932 season: The Rowland, $18 and $20; The 
Underwood, $18; The Quillen, $16;Quillen annex, $15; 
Men’s Dormitory, $15; Tent, $15. Rates for chil- 
dren vary according to age. Membership, $1. 

Special transient rates: Double room, $1 each per 
day, single room $1.50; breakfast and supper, 50 cents 
each; dinner, 75 cents (Sundays $1) children under 
twelve half price, under fifteen three-quarter price. 
Membership fee not required of transients. 

For reservation address Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
* o* 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


At Reading, June 2-5, 1932. This occasion marks 
the end of the centennial year of the Convention and 
brings the centennial of the Reading church. A 
notable program has been prepared, consisting of 
historical sketches of the Reading church, sermons 
and addresses by former ministers of the church, 
plays by the Reading Community Players, occa- 


sional sermon by Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck of Scranton, 
a trip to the homestead of Dr. George De Benneville, 
first preacher of universal salvation in this country, 
ete. The convention will hear reports of the year’s 
work, elect officers and transact such other business 
as may legally be brought before it. All Universalists 
in the state are invited to make this one of our best 
sessions. Notify Rev. Max C. Putney. (The 
state organizations of the Sunday school, the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Association and the Young People’s 
Christian Union will also hold their annual meet- 
ings.) 
H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. : 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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P. J. NEFEK 
Asst. Vice-Presiden* 
1601 Mo. Pac. Blda. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“A Service Institution’’ 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 
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= Auxiliary to Missouri Pacific Railroad 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

5) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


| G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 


Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 
Mention Leader in request for information } 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. — 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLEN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schovo: 
for young men and young women, offering excep: 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Maz 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


FSS SOSOO SOOO SIO SIO OS, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


The story runs that a prominent Holly- 
wood movie star demanded a big increase 
of salary in her new contract. 


“But good heavens!’”’ protested the 
head of the concern, “‘that is more than we 
pay the presidents of our big oil and insur- 
ance companies.” 

“All right,’ said the star, ‘“‘then let 
your big oil and insurance presidents come 
out here and vamp for you.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

P * * 

Jones: “How do you spend your in- 
come?”’ 

Smith: ‘‘About thirty per cent for shelter, 
thirty per cent for clothing, forty per cent 
for food and twenty per cent for amuse- 
ment. 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per 
cent.”’ 

Smith: “That's right.” — New Outlook. 

* * 

“Keep your eye on the Chevrolet,” 
says one ad. “Keep both eyes on the 
Ford,’’ says another. ‘‘Keep your eyes 
on the Studebaker,’ says still another. 
G. W. E. tried to follow this advice cross- 
ing Main Street yesterday and was hit by 
a Buick, not having any eyes left to keep on 
it.— Buffalo News. 

* * 

If Emily Post wants to be really helpful 
these days she will lay off telling us what to 
do when there are too many knives, forks 
and spoons on the table, and tell us what 
to do when there isn’t enough to eat on it. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

Charlie, who was taking his little 
brother to Sunday school for the first time, 
paused as he started from the house to ask, 
“Mother, what’s Phil’s last name? The 
teacher might ask me.’’—Hxchange. 

*x x 

First Hobo: “‘What’s worryin’ yer, ’Er- 
bert?” 

Second Hobo: ‘I found a recipe for 
”ome-made beer an’ I ain’t got no ’ome.”— 
Smith’s Weekly. 

* * 

Professor: ‘‘What is the most common 
impediment in the speech of American 
people?” 

Freshman: “Chewing-gum.”—Christian 
Advocate. 

* * 

“Benjamin Franklin wrote: “Only two 
things in this life are certain—death and 
taxes.””’ What the taxpayer resents is that 
they don’t come in that order.—Judge. 

* * 

“T see you're letting your little son drive 
the car.” 

“Yes, he’s still too young to be trusted 
as a pedestrian.”—Mouthpiece. 

* * 


An evening paper asks, “What is the 
Dangerous Age?” Everything seems to 
point to the fact that it is from 0 onwards. 
—Punch. 
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Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 


cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 18 1-2 inches. Especially 
pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


No. 1401. Size 4 x 6 inches. 
edges, maps. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
90 cents. 


No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 


round corners. 90 cents. 


No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 


maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 


No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 


leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 


No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Mass. 


FAITH WITH POWER 


The Life Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
By Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work 
of this zealous missionary 


Boston, 


“A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorous, 
stirring. It quickens the heart beat. Through its pages we hear the 
voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. The analysis of his character 
and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the whole story 
an inspiration.” 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is 
attractively printed and bound 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


